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Foreword 


There was a time, not so long ago, when teachers were afraid 
to say that classroom discipline was a problem. Any such 
admission was looked on as a confession of weakness. This 
attitude is rapidly changing, if, indeed, it has not altogether 
changed, 

Teachers today recognize that misbehavior in school is most 
often a sign of maladjustment. The pupil who will not cooperate 
with his classmates and with the teacher is generally faced with 
some difficulty he has not been able toovercome. This difficulty 
may be in his home situation, it may be a physical or mental 
disability, or it may be in the school situation itself. The 
teacher, instead of blaming himself as a poor disciplinarian 
or the pupil as incorrigible, is challenged to find the cause of 
the pupil’s misbehavior and to help him to adjust. 

But a pupil who continually misbehaves is a serious drain on 
the teacher’s time and energy, an unpleasant element in the life 
of the classroom, and a definite drag on the work of other 
pupils. When a large number of pupils in one room are be- 
havior problems, the burden is almost unbearable. 

Whether the problem is one unruly kindergartner or a room- 
ful of sullen, impertinent teen-agers, the teacher wants to know 
not only how to maintain or regain control and prevent disorder, 
but also how to help individuals and groups learn self-discipline 
and achieve good adjustment and good morale. 

This book has been planned to give classroom teachers in 
both secondary and elementary schools an understanding of the 
common causes of classroom misbehavior. It describes 
methods that successful teachers use to control and prevent 
misbehavior while working to help the pupil adjust. And it in- 
cludes specific suggestions that teachers can pass on to the 
others most concerned: parents, pastors, recreation leaders, 
and, most particularly, the pupil himself. In the belief that 
teachers can and should be community leaders or at least active 
in community affairs, we try to point out ways in which, as 
members of committees or as individuals, they can combat 
common conditions that are largely responsible, first, for 
disorder in the classroom, and later, for delinquency, mental 
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illness, and social maladjustment. In line with this policy we 
have placed at the end of each chapter except the first a 
selection of books and pamphlets worth reading, a list of topics 
for study and research, a list of community and school projects 
worth working for, and suggestions for films and topics for a 
PTA meeting. To lead groups of parents to consider problems 
related to discipline is a particularly valuable service because 
so much maladjustment originates in the home. 

The suggestions we make are based on materials contrib- 
uted in 1955-57 by more than five hundred teachers and more 
than one thousand students as well as upon our own experience 
in teaching and administration and in work with maladjusted 
children. The quotations that open each chapter are from our 
materials. Because we promised anonymity we cannot make 
personal acknowledgments, but we are grateful to the teachers 
and pupils who contributed. 

The book does not offer any magic cure-all. Teaching, espe- 
cially in these days of large classes, crowded buildings, and 
long hours, is hard work, Discipline is an integral part of the 
job. When the teacher’s efforts bring improvement, not only in 
the tone of the classroom but most especially in the individual 


pupil’s adjustment to life, the teacher knows a reward that 
makes the work light. 
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Teaching the Disorderly Pupil 


* 


I 
The Problem of Discipline 


. the problem of ‘‘increased restlessness in the classroom,” ‘discipline 
in the classroom” and ‘‘general school discipline.” 
—Report of the Commission on Defense of 
the Public Schools, National Education 
Association, July 21, 1955. 


Looking at myself and my fellow students from a teacher’s point of view, I 
think I would end up in a madhouse if I were one. 


The abuses range from disobedience to violence. 


The teachers are not strict enough! Are they afraid of the children? Or are 
they afraid of the administration? I don’t know. But I couldn’t stand that. 
—Excerpts from high-school students’ 
comments on teaching as a career. 


A child, known as the group leader... is responsible for maintaining 
discipline—that is, for seeing that the ordinary rules of courtesy are ob- 


served, 
—Dorothy Norris, ‘Special Classes 
for the Gifted in Cleveland, Ohio.’’ 


However you yourself define discipline, and whether you use 
the word as a verb or a noun, you prabably have no doubt what 
is meant whenever teachers use the phrase, ‘‘the problem of 
discipline,’’ The central thought is always that of order. There 
may be differences of opinion about the best methods of achiev- 
ing good order or even about what good order is, but there is 
unanimity of feeling that where disorder is the rule of the day 
a problem exists and better discipline is desirable. 


DEGREES OF DISORDER 


For twenty years now we have been collecting, from teachers, 
pupils, parents, psychologists, the press, and the professional 
literature, accounts of what children do that teachers think 
they should not do and what actions teachers take to correct 
misbehavior. Amongst our materials are two sets of diaries 
kept by teachers, one set in 1937 and one in 1955. In each 
year, several teachers wrote down, hour by hour and day by 
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day, brief anecdotes of every bit of behavior they corrected— 
or deliberately ignored. They also furnished more detailed ac- 
counts of the backgrounds of chronic offenders (children who 
kept appearing in the diaries) and of their own long-range 
plans for securing a basic change in these children’s attitudes. 

The diarists generally treat the misdemeanors of pupils 
with good-humored tolerance. These teachers are not martinets 
or scolds. But they find it necessary to exercise a great deal of 
what we call ‘‘simple control’? to stop undue talking, restless 
moving, and attacks on others. Often such control takes the 
form of a smile or a word or a question that the alert teacher 
directs at a child who is about to forget himself. (As one high- 
school student said, ‘He knows what we’re going to do before 
we do.’’) Practically all these teachers resort on occasion to 
some form of punishment. Even the best say they sometimes 
get cross. But all of this—today as when we were in school 
and when our parents were in school—is almost automatic. 
The teacher is surprised when he reads his notes to see 
how often he has corrected behavior. The children, if they 
think about it at all, say, ‘He was right,” or, ‘TI deserved it,’’ 
and, with youthful optimism, ‘I won’t do that again.” 

The problem of discipline does not lie in the semiautomatic 
correction of casual misbehavior, but in the difficulty of deal- 
ing with chronic offenders. These are the pupils who, despite 
all the teacher can do, are constantly disturbing the class. 
Younger children of this sort are reported as always fighting 
or pushing other children. They are never in their seats. They 
continually talk out of turn and interrupt the teacher and the 
other children. The older chronic offender is not above fighting 
or pushing, and he, too, is given to talking at the wrong time. 
He is also likely to fail regularly in many aspects of school- 
work, to ignore or directly disobey directions or to be delib- 
erately impertinent when he is spoken to, to break school 
regulations, and to be truant or cut classes frequently. At all 
grade levels, boys outnumber girls among the chronic offenders 
by 7 to 1. (This is, perhaps significantly, almost exactly the 
proportion of males to females among adults arrested for 
major crimes.) 

The majority of the class usually disapprove the things the 
chronic offenders do, though most boys and girls will some- 
times make a teacher’s life miserable by following a bad 
example or stopping work to form an appreciative audience 
for the bear-baiter. But neither group pressure nor any form of 
official punishment seems to change the chronic offender’s 


behavior for the better. More often, continued disapproval and 
punishment make matters worse. 


The Problem of Discipline 
IS THE PROBLEM INCREASING? 


Almost every teacher has in his class one or more pupils 
whom he finds some difficulty in controlling. Elementary- 
school teachers are divided on whether or not discipline is 
more difficult today than it used to be. One remarks acutely, 
“I certainly feel that some of the problems I face are more 
serious than any I used to have, but this may be because I’m 
more aware of the implications. I know more than I did about 
how emotional maladjustment originates and about how hard 
it is to overcome.”’ 

Secondary-school teachers are practically unanimous in 
their opinion that discipline is more of a problem today than it 
ever was, and that the problem grows more burdensome 
every year. We have numerous accounts of high-school teachers 
who are leaving to enter other kinds of work, who are trying 
to transfer to other school positions-—for example, in the guid- 
ance department—which will relieve them of responsibility for 
regular classes, or who are retiring the minute they qualify 
for their pensions though this means a considerable financial 
sacrifice. One 50-year-old mathematics teacher, who has just 
retired on a minimum pension, writes: ‘I felt guilty when the 
superintendent begged me to stay. I know how hard math 
teachers are to get. I agree that I owe the system a debt of 
loyalty after thirty years, But I just can’t take it any more. I’m 
sorry. But I really can’t.’’ 

A committee of New York City high-school principals, meet- 
ing with their board of education, said, “We are shocked and 
depressed by the general failure of the authorities to under- 
stand the sorry deterioration in our high schools... . They 
are not the high schools of the good old days.’’ The committee 
presented a bill of particulars, which included the statements: 
‘Morale is at a record low. More insolence and indignities are 
being perpetrated than ever before. Delinquent children are 
being sent back to the schools because there are no correctional 
facilities available for them. High schools are receiving virtual 
nonreaders from the lower schools.”’ 


THE CAUSES OF MISBEHAVIOR 


Our materials confirm the conclusion that all researchers 
into the problem of discipline have reached: The pupil who is 
habitually disorderly in school and defies standard measures of 
correction is a child with an unsolved personal problem or 
problems, Ill health or a physical handicap may interfere with 
his learning and cause aggressive behavior that is beyond his 
control. Low intelligence or a subject-matter disability may 
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make it impossible for him to follow the standard curriculum: 
the ‘‘virtual nonreader’’ in Grade X is more fitted to exemplify 
Caliban than to study The Tempest. The home environment is 
frequently at the root of his difficulty. Many boys and girls who 
are chronic offenders come from homes broken by divorce, 
desertion, or death, or cracked by parental disharmony. Many 
are subject to one or several of the following conditions: a par- 
ent who is chronically ill, mentally ill, a drunkard, a prosti- 
tute, or a criminal; spoiling or discipline that is overstrict or 
inconsistent; faulty care due to lack of interest, lack of time, or 
outright rejection; a slum neighborhood lacking in facilities for 
wholesome recreation but replete with warring gangs. 

These conditions place a child under strains that may cause 
maladjustment. They interfere with the normal Satisfaction of 
his need for love, security, and recognition. He is, in the old 
phrase, a ‘neglected child.” His reaction is likely to bea 
strenuous attempt to call attention to himself. Because misbe- 
havior is rarely ignored either at home or at school, he regu- 
larly misbehaves. But his misbehavior, though it secures un- 
doubted recognition, brings him neither love nor security, but 
rather the opposite. His frustration results in continued aggres- 
sive misbehavior or, more dangerously, in withdrawal into a 
world of fantasy. 

Practically every classroom has some children affected by 
one or more of the handicaps we have been discussing, and, 
thus, some children who are inclined to Serious misbehavior, 
The statistics show that if you teach 30 pupils in a school in 
Middletown, U.S.A., the chances are that 2 or more will come 
from homes broken by divorce or desertion, and 1 or more 
will nave a parent who is or has been mentally ill. The kind of 
neighborhood in which your school is located determines, of 
course, now many of your pupils are Subject to the evil 
influences of slums, and to some extent how many of your pupils 
have parents with criminal records. But our materials contain 
tragic cases of children from good neighborhoods whose bad 
school behavior started with the arrest of a parent. And there 
are many alcoholic adults at every social level. Considering 
the prevalence of distress in the world, it is astonishing that 
more children do not succumb. That they do not is to a con- 
Siderable extent due to the efforts of skilled teachers, 


THE CHALLENGE 


Although the pupils who give you most trouble generally suf- 
fer from one or more of the difficulties we have mentioned, you 
will discover that other children who carry burdens as great 
or greater are among your most friendly, hard-working, likable 
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youngsters. Some of our greatest men, including Abraham 
Lincoln and, more recently, Mr. Justice Cardozo, started life 
under the most difficult circumstances. Many living governors, 
corporation presidents, scientists, lawyers, and teachers were 
born in the slums, or grew up in broken homes, or were born 
physically handicapped. Many good, solid citizens have bad 
backgrounds and low IQ’s as well. Moreover, many people who 
have been institutionalized for serious maladjustment recover 
fully and lead useful, normal lives. 

If some children can thrive under the worst conditions, if 
some who fall can rise again and grow strong, we ought to 
be able to prevent mental and moral breakdowns in the great 
majority of cases. This is our hope and our challenge. 

The challenge is direct to you, the teacner. You and your 
colleagues are the only representatives of the state who have 
firsthand continuing contact with all children. You are in a po- 
Sition to Sense incipient difficulties. You can by yourself sat- 
isfy many of the emotional needs of children who, if these needs 
go unsatisfied, will become maladjusted. You can rally the help 
of school officials and other public and private agencies to di- 
agnose and try to correct or compensate for the causes of mis- 
behavior. 


II 
The Teacher and the Group 


I have great admiration for anyone who can handle a group like this. 
—Richard Nixon to his daughter’s teacher, 
Grade II. 


Actually, Al is not a terrific behavior problem, but he is a constant nuisance 


and often starts everyone else off on a talking spree which disrupts the class. 
—A teacher, Grade III. 


Thank heaven, I have no other pupil with Bruce’s trouble, but I do have more 
behavior problems in the class and they are more difficult to control because 


of Bruce’s antics. 
—A teacher, Grade VI, 


A meek little teacher who ‘‘loves dear little children’’ should not instruct 
or be expected to discipline a bunch of rowdies. 
—A high-school student. 


If a pupil respects a teacher then he is more likely to behave, One of our 
teachers can walk into a room and say quietly, ‘‘That will be all, class,” and 
everyone is quiet. Another teacher walks into class and hollers at us to be 
quiet, but the kids won’t quiet down. 

—A high-school student. 


I worked very hard for them and soon they began to work for me. 
—Admiral Sims. 


Good morale in each classroom and in the whole school is the 
first essential of good discipline. If the emotional tone of the 
classroom is one of warm friendliness, pride in a good reputa- 
tion, and group solidarity, every student means to do well. Even 
the maladjusted child, whose aggressive inclinations are gen- 
erally beyond his control, tries his best to conform. And he 
may find in the attitude of the group the support he needs to 
succeed. But if teacher and pupils are antagonistic or if they 
are uncertain or afraid, a minor incident may set off a chain re- 


action. 
Three kinds of teachers are likely to have trouble with dis- 


cipline in any grade: the new, untried teacher; the experienced 


teacher who changes from a school where informality is the 
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rule to a school full of rowdies who are accustomed to being 
governed with an iron rod; and the teacher who. because he is 
ill or old or bored or worried by family problems, no longer 
has any zest for his work. Furthermore, substitutes seem fair 
game in any school that has not good traditions of order and 
courtesy. In each of these cases the teacher is insecure or 
antagonistic, or both. And both insecurity and antagonism in- 
crease rapidly if a class gets out of hand and continues to be 
disorderly. 


THE ROLE OF THE ADMINISTRATION 


If you are nervous about starting in a new position or if you 
are having trouble with discipline, you wonder what help you 
have a right to expect from the principal or, in a big school, 
from other officials. The following brief outline of the role of 
the administration is based on the practice of a large number of 
successful principals of all kinds of schools. You should cer- 
tainly feel free to ask for help along any of the lines indicated 
here-—and, indeed, in any situation that is bothering you. 

The atmosphere of a school is to a very large extent con- 
trolled by the principal. The good principal is a warm, 
courteous, friendly person who knows his job and likes his 
work. Teachers and pupils imitate him. He knows the strengths 
and weaknesses of each teacher and takes them into account 
when he is assigning pupils. He knows who the troublemakers 
among the students are, and manipulates his assignments so 
that gangs of troublemakers are broken up. He assists and co- 
ordinates the efforts of teachers, parents, and social workers 
to discover and remedy the causes of pupils’ difficulties. When 
necessary, he sees to it that these efforts are carried on from 
year to year with as little lost motion as possible. He is aware 
of specific conditions in the building that may incite to misbe- 
havior—crowded corridors and stairways, a room that is dif- 
ficult to ventilate, a toilet wall that is easily marked with pen- 
cil—and works with the students to secure their cooperation 
in managing themselves under such conditions, the while he 
works with his superiors to remedy matters. . : 

The good principal is democratic in his methods of promoting 
discipline in the school. He knows that a great deal could go on 
in his school of which he would never be aware unless teach- 
ers and students felt free to call his attention to problems and 
to make suggestions for changes. He talks over discipline in 
teachers’ meetings and with groups of students, and makes all 


hands feel responsible for seeing that discipline is good, He 


does not confine the topic of discipline to a single, beginning- 
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of-the-year meeting or consider it a question to be broached 
only in a crisis. Rather, he discusses discipline periodically, 
and puts the emphasis not on misdemeanors but on what each 
and every person can do to keep the school functioning smoothly 
and to keep morale at a high level. 

The new teacher is a major responsibility of the principal. 
The theory that every teacher has to prove himself, has to learn 
to swim by risking the chance of drowning, results in a great 
many tragedies. The good principal makesitclear that he stands 
ready to back the teacher up. He lets the teacher know that there 
is no disgrace in sending a recalcitrant pupil to the office or 
in calling for help. He makes sure that the teacher knows what 
types of punishment may be employed with his full approval, so 
that the teacher is not caught in the predicament of one men- 
tioned in a pupil’s report: ‘Two boys started a fight, and the 
teacher, new to the school, didn’t know what to do and just let 
the boys go.” Another report on the same incident concludes, 
“And after that, didn’t we give him a rough time.” 

Principals should try to give new teachers a visiting day 
early in the year, and perhaps arrange for a teachers’ meeting 
to discuss their reports of what they have seen. Both the visit 
and the discussion help the inexperienced teacher realize that 
his problems are neither unique nor insuperable. One high- 
school sophomore writes: ‘I think if some of our teachers 
would go to a different school and see how kids are punished 
they would probably get a little more strict and the kids wouldn’t 
fool around so much and would grow up to be better citizens.” 

The principal and the older teachers in the building should 
make plans to help inexperienced teachers through the first days 
and weeks of school. The opening of school is a busy time, but 
the principal should try to drop into each newcomer’s room 
several times a day. If the principal cannot arrange to do this, 
he should ask a teacher whom the pupils know and like to do it 
for him. If someone visits a new teacher’s class briefly but 
frequently, and if this is done for all new teachers, both the 
class and the teacher take it asa matter of course; there is then 
no feeling that anyone is spying on the teacher or thinks he is 
weak. Rather, the teacher gains in security because he feels 
the principal is interested in his work andready to back him up. 


THE PERSONALITY OF THE TEACHER 


The characteristics of the good teacher have been described 
by many authors, including Geoffrey Chaucer, Henry Adams, 
and the writer of the latest novel about a beloved classroom 
martinet. And many professional educators have analyzed the 
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qualities they find in successful teachers. There is general 
agreement that the good teacher likes young people, likes to 
teach, and is enthusiastic about his subject. Enthusiasm and 
humor are the traits most lauded, with objectivity, flexibility, 
and loyalty receiving honorable mention. Students, writing of 
what they like and dislike in teachers, fill in the details. They 
say that the good teacher is friendly and treats pupils like 
human beings-—‘“‘He calls you by name when he meets you on 
the street.’’ He is fair—-‘‘He always listens to both sides of the 
story.’’? He is approachable and unhurried—‘‘He takes time to 
talk to you.’? He has a sense of humor—‘He’s the first to see 
a joke.” He is generally cheerful-—‘‘He doesn’t get mad unless 
you make him.’’ He has high standards and expects the class to 
live up to them—‘He has gained the highest respect of the 
students by his strict manner of discipline along with his 
splendid sense of humor.” He never bluffs—‘He said, ‘Well, 
I don’t know the answer to that one, but I think we can find 
out.’’’ He dresses well and is well groomed—-‘‘She wears a new 
dress every day.’’ He has a pleasant voice and a good enuncia- 
tion— ‘You can always hear everything he says, and he never 
shouts.” He has good health and high vitality—‘He’s full of 
pep.” 

Students criticize the teacher who is mean, scolds, nags, 
plays favorites, is sarcastic, too easygoing, or too strict. They 
are particularly hard on unpleasant mannerisms — ‘‘He’s always 
picking his nose with a pencil.” 

Psychologists and psychiatrists believe that the traits that 
supervisors and students prefer in teachers are most likely to 
be present when the teacher is a well-adjusted person whose 
emotional needs are satisfied. Deep-seated anxiety and hostility 
make a poor teacher. Good courses in mental hygiene have 
helped many teachers to a better personal adjustment and have 
made them happier, more efficient teachers. It’s important 
that such a course be given by an instructor who understands 
the difficulties teachers face in the classroom and who sym- 
pathizes with the teachers’ point of view. Psychiatrists who have 
given such courses are themselves emphatic in this conclu- 
sion. 

Probably the best advice anyone can give you on cultivating a 
good teaching personality is the simplest: be yourself. You can 
learn much from watching good teachers, but you cannot solve 
your difficulties merely by imitating some teacher that you like 
and admire. Unless you happen to be the same sort of person, 
you’ll be as self-conscious as anyone else who poses before an 
audience, and your pupils will be quick to note that you are not 
&enuine. A sophomore writes of a teacher that the class thought 
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fussy: “The reason she is trying to be strict is known by most 
of the pupils-—that she is trying to act like a certain other 
woman teacher in our school.” The criticism is aimed not at 
strictness (the student’s paper shows that he admires strict- 
ness), but at the aping of another’s ways. So. be yourself! 


BEFORE SCHOOL STARTS 


If you can get off to a good start with a class, you minimize 
the probability of group disorder and you put yourself ina 
strategic position to handle the occasional chronic offender. 
Communities, schools, and classes within a school are as sub- 
ject to individual differences as are the pupils in a class. The 
more you can know ahead of time about the specific situation in 
which you will find yourself, the better. Even the experienced 
teacher who has been teaching in the same school for several 
years profits from careful study of a new class before he meets 
them. For the beginning teacher and the teacher new to a dis- 
trict, detailed advance planning is practically essential. The 
notes that follow here suggest some of the things you should try 
to do. You may think the amount of work involved is un- 
necessary. But if you will examine the suggestions carefully, 
we think you will find that each concerns something that must be 
done sooner or later. If you can do most or all of these things 
before school closes in June, or even just before school opens 
in September, you will gain security and be able to welcome 
your new class with self-confidence. 

Walk through the streets of the school district. Note cul- 
tural and economic levels, recreational facilities, prevalent 
religions and races, 

Read the local newspapers. 

Make an appointment with the principal and visit the school. 
If he has time, ask him to talk with you about the curriculum, 
methods, and discipline. Ask if he knows whether your class 
will contain any unusual pupils, either good or bad. Ask him to 
show you over the building. Make note of the building’s re- 
sources: library, auditorium, nurse’s room, playground. Locate 
the toilets, drinking fountains, teachers’ room. Meet the cus- 
todian. 

Study your own room. Consider the furniture with a view to 
possible arrangements for opening day. group work, plays, ex- 
hibits. Keep ease of circulation, access to cupboards. and 
safety in mind. Are there desks and chairs for unusually tall 
and short pupils? How are lighting, heat, and ventilation con- 
trolled? 
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Study the official curriculum and texts for your own grade and 
for those immediately above and below yours. 

Study the cumulative records with a view to starting each 
pupil within the range of his achievement and ability. If the 
records contain notes on troublemakers, study them very care- 
fully. If possible, talk with the last teacher of the class you are 
to have and ask his advice about how to handle individuals— 
and their parents. 

Think out what you expect to do about seating. If the records 
mention children who are hard of hearing or visually handi- 
capped, plan to seat them where they can hear and see most 
easily. Plan to keep known troublemakers separated. If you have 
no knowledge of handicapped children or troublemakers, you 
can tell the children when they come in on the first day to sit 
wherever they wish. You can rearrange them later, if it seems 
wise. 

Memorize your class lists. If you are a high-school teacher 
with a hundred and fifty or more students, this may seem a 
chore. But remember that you will have to learn all the names 
before long. If you know them ahead of time, you soon put 
names and faces together. The students respect you for the 
feat. And the troublemaker is deprived of anonymity. 

Prepare meticulously for the first day and week of school. 
Have ready more than you can possibly cover. Include some 
novel materials that you can use if you have special need to 
catch and hold the class’s attention—a story to read, a game 


to play, a competitive type of drill. 


THE FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL 


Make your room and yourself as attractive as you can for the 
opening session. Dress well, but conservatively. (One new 
teacher started a wolf-whistle riot in a class of high-school 
boys by the sweater she wore on her first day.) Fill the bulle- 
tin board with current clippings. Put interesting books and 
magazines on the library table. Bring a vase or two full of 
autumn flowers. The idea is not to have everything complete and 
final and unmovable for the year, but rather to set the stage in 
a way that will make the pupils want to take part in the show. 

Before the pupils arrive, it’s a good idea to print your name 
and address on the board. If you area secondary -school teacher 
and have office hours or make-up periods, list the times and 
place. Try to greet as many of the pupils individually as you 
can. Ask “early arrivals their names (here you will begin to 
appreciate having memorized the lists and studied the records), 
introduce yourself. and call attention to the books and maga- 


zines on the library table. 
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Beginning with written work is one good way to help the class 
settle down. Have paper and pencils ready on the desks. Tell 
each pupil to put his full name, age, and address at the top of 
each sheet. This gives you a check on the records, and, if you 
circulate through the room as the pupils write, you can put 
many names and faces together. Some schools make a practice 
of having each pupil fill out a form that brings the permanent 
record up to date. If this isn’t necessary, assign a topic that 
will give you a starting point for the opening discussion. Teach- 
ers of high-school subjects often ask the students to state what 
they expect to accomplish in the course and how they expect to 
use it after graduation. Teachers in all grades may find it 
interesting to ask the pupils to propose rules and methods for 
the efficient management of the room and the schedule. Other 
useful topics are: ‘‘What I Like Most in School.” ‘‘What I Like 
Most Out of School,’’ ‘‘What I Hope to Be,’’ and, ‘‘What I Did 
in My Vacation.’’ 

Opinions of both teachers and students differ on whether it is 
best to have an immediate discussion of order and of the rules 
you want observed. We think it is a good idea, especially for 
an inexperienced teacher, provided that you are determined to 
enforce a rule that is once agreed upon, and provided you will 
keep the discussion friendly and base it upon reason. If you lay 
down the law, especially if you do it with an unpleasant, hostile 
manner, you’re making trouble for yourself. One student writes: 
“Teachers should put it to students’ faces that they are here to 
learn and to make something of themselves and if they don’t 
want to learn they should get out.’’ But another writes: “Some 
teachers will lay down the law from the beginning; this is espe- 
cially true of new teachers. Usually they have had little experi- 
ence with teen-agers and are simply ignored. To improve this, 
teachers should have more knowledge of students’ feelings, 
likes, and dislikes. Maybe something has been left out of their 
education.’’ 

The way to avoid arbitrariness is to state the reason why 
some agreement is necessary about talking, moving around, or 
passing through the halls. Then you can either ask for sugges- 
tions or say pleasantly what you think should be done. If you 
use the latter approach, be sure to give the class a chance to 
discuss your ideas. Do not give the class a choice between 
alternatives unless you mean to accept their decision. If the 
class is drawing up rules, take a part in the discussion. If left 
entirely to themselves, the class will probably try to cover 
everything by rule, and they’ll probably want to attach specific 
punishments for infractions of each rule. Both are mistakes. 

Sometime soon after the year starts, perhaps even at the end 
of the first period in high school or the first day in elementary 
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school, you and the class should have an evaluation session on 
how well the rules are being observed, whether or not any can 
be eliminated, and whether any new rules are necessary. 
Similar sessions can be held whenever an unforeseen situation 
develops, for example, if crowding around lockers results in 
a lot of pushing. And, from time to time during the year, you 
will be wise to hold class discussions of discipline and morale. 


FIRM AND FRIENDLY 


The experience of generations of teachers backs the wisdom 
of starting with a firm hand. Unfortunately, the emphasis on 
democratic procedures in the classroom has been misunder- 
stood by a great many students in education courses. They have 
been led to believe that, if the teacher’s methods are modern 
enough, there will be no tendency to disorder on the part of 
the class. The future teacher, with a natural abhorrence of be- 
coming like the sour schoolmarm of the cartoon, looks forward 
to a classroom where pupils work hard because they like the 
teacher and because they wish to learn. But graduates in their 
first year of teaching report that their greatest problems 
center around “how to control the class,’”’ “chow much freedom 
to allow,” and “general disorder.’’ Their principals and super- 
visors confirm this situation. 

There are many reasons for a tendency to disorder. Misbe- 
havior in school is an exciting departure from the normal. 
When pupils are accustomed to strict control in the home and 
in other classrooms, the chance to break out releases stored- 
up feelings of frustration. Defiance of a teacher and of set 
standards caters to the need of growing children for indepen- 
dence and gives them a sense of power. If the teacher ob- 
viously suffers when he cannot restore order, continued disorder 
appeals to that primitive sense of humor which enjoys 
cruelty—a type of humor that many children have not out- 
grown. The boldest misbehavior gains the most attention, and 
so the pupils try to outdo each other. The class quickly be- 
comes an unruly mob. 

Students themselves have no doubt that the only way for a 
teacher to avoid having unruly classes is to be firm and con- 
sistent in discipline from the beginning. The quotations that 
follow are from 119 papers written by high-school students on 
the topic, ‘Discipline in Our School.’’ We believe that younger 


pupils would agree with the comments. 


There are a few classes where teachers take a beating so to speak, The 
reason for this is he is not strict enough when first starting, and therefore the 
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kids in the lower grades know about this, and when they have this teacher they 
think he will be a breeze and start fooling around. I have had this teacher for 
three years, and I don’t think it is fair. 


I know that when a new young teacher comes in, if he doesn’t show us who 
is boss right away, we give him the works. 


I know myself what teachers let me getaway with talking and fooling around. 


Some slack teachers allow misbehavior to go unpunished. They give deten- 
tion and get talked out of it. Believe me, if at first you don’t succeed, don’t 
try again. Respect is lost for these teachers, and students only laugh at them. 


More than one-third of these students stated that teachers 
should be more strict. The strict teacher is, they think, more 
efficient. 


If in study: halls as well as classrooms, discipline was exercised more 
freely, maybe we’d get more studying done. 


When two boys are fighting and some are throwing paper airplanes at the 
teacher and so on, it’s pretty hard to study. 


When kids come in and throw your books on the floor and won’t admit it, it 
can be an awfully long day. 


There is no reason, according to these students, why a teach- 
er should not be strict and at the same time friendly and in- 
formal. 


The best-liked teacher is strict but still nice at the same time. 


I think the discipline would be improved a great deal if the teacher would: 
(a) be willing to laugh at something funny that happens in the classroom once 
in a while; and (b) let the students know who is boss in the classroom in any 
situation, 


If a teacher is constant in his discipline, the students get accustomed to 
this and behave without question. Some teachers are very good about this and 
the students appreciate them for it, because they can enjoy an informal at- 
mosphere in the class which puts everyone at their ease. 


Our advice, then, is not to tolerate disorderin the classroom. 
The first challenge will probably come in the form of clowning, 
intentional misinterpretation of directions, or ostentatious 
disobedience. Know your powers and be ready to use them. Do 
not make any threats. Keep alert. Pounce on the first deliberate 
offender. Inflict a real but fair penalty. Strangely enough, if 


you are determined to follow this procedure, you may never 
have to do so. 
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We do not wish to exaggerate the problem of group disorder. 
The National Education Association survey. Teacher Opinion on 
Pupil Behavior. 1955-56, reported that more than 60% of the 
4,270 teachers questioned stated that less than 1% of their 
pupils were troublemakers. Moreover. 38% of the elementary- 
school teachers, 12% of the junior-high-school teachers, and 
16.7% of the senior-high-school teachers felt that they had no 
troublemakers in their classes. and when we ask pupils, ‘‘What 
is the last thing you did in your last school which your teacher 
thought you shouldn’t have done?’’?’ many answer with one 
word, ‘‘Nothing.’”? A seventh-grader elaborates: “I enjoyed 
everything I did. The teacher asked if we liked what we were 
doing and let us make a few suggestions of what we would like 
to do. I felt it was a good idea, what the teacher did.”’ 


AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION 


Day by day and year by year you can keep your classroom a 
happy place to work and save yourself an infinite amount of 
unpleasantness if you will do all you can to prevent disciplinary 
difficulties. Prevention is a combination of knowing the tricks 
of the trade and of giving constant thought to how you can best 
serve each pupil in your classes. And to anyone who scorns 
tricks of the trade, we should like to point out that thoge we 
recommend require consideration for the individual, worthy ob- 
jectives, and a high degree of professional skill. 

Principals tell new teachers that the way to keep pupils in 
order is to keep them busy and interested. There is no better 
rule, if the activities in which the pupils are interested are 
intrinsically worth while. The use of mere ‘busywork” is but 
one degree more desirable than disorder. Perhaps we should 
state the rule in another way: ‘Be sure that your pupils have 
worth-while goals, immediate, intermediate, and long-range. A 
boy or girl or class interested in accomplishing a purpose has 
no inclination to waste time.’’ 

You can’t expect a pupil in any grade to be interested in his 
work if it?s too hard or too easy for him. The wide spread of 
ability in every class means that if you try to teach every 
pupil the same thing at the same time you are sure to go over 
the heads of some and to bore others. In fact, you bore both. A 
high-school sophomore writes, “Some teachers expect the 
students to be smarter than they are and they talk about things 
far above their heads, so the students have no interest.’’ 
Another says, ‘‘They take it for granted thatwe know everything 
that is being taught, and so therefore we can’t understand what 
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they mean.’’ In these circumstances the students are at best 
sullen and uncooperative, and they may be temptedinto disorder. 

No matter how interested a class may be in what they are 
studying, there comes a time when mental fatigue sets in. Even 
before that, the need for movement makes some pupils fidget 
in their seats. Plan the work in blocks, alternating jobs that re- 
quire high concentration and those that permit talking and 
moving around. 

Skillful classroom management and efficient routine prevent 
many difficulties with discipline. There ought not to be any 
considerable amount of time when any pupil does not know what 
he should be doing. Classes often begin to ‘‘fool around’’ while 
books and supplies are being passed out or a movie projector 
is being set up or while the teacher writes questions on the 
board. One student complains, ‘‘He just kept us sitting while he 
wrote exam questions on the board, and then while he scolded 
us for being noisy. It cut down our exam time and it really 
wasn’t our fault.” 

You don’t have to operate on a split-second routine, but you 
do have to give hard thought to how to shift from activity to 
activity smoothly and easily and how to keep the class occupied 
meanwhile. You can avoid some delays by doing things your- 
self ahead of time and others by having students do them while 
you work with the class. When a delay seems inevitable, take 
the class into your confidence. Put the problem as you see it up 
to them, and ask for their suggestions about how it can best be 
solved. 

One pupil shows how lack of understanding creates confusion. 
He writes: “I think teachers should discuss schoolwork a little 
more before written work is handed out, so confusion will not 
start and students won’t be asking each other questions,’’ The 
way out of this difficulty is to think out directions as part of 
your preparation for a class and even then, after you have 
given them, to ask the class if there are any questions, 

Giving directions is an art in itself, but it’s one that can be 
learned, The first principle is to be sure you have everyone’s 
attention, If, for example, the class Is working quietly anda 
pupil raises a question that applies to the whole class, you can 
usually secure attention by merely saying, “Charlie has a 
question,’’ If the class is working rather noisily ona diversity 
of matters, you need a signal of some sort. Many teachers rap 
on a desk, and the students soon learn to recognize the sound 
as a call to order. Gym instructors and coaches use a whistle. 
(In previous centuries, teachers of one-room schools used a 
desk bell. We’ve seen a sweet-toned silver bell inscribed, 
“To Miss Bartlett with the respectful affection of her pupils, 
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1828.” People laugh at bells today, but we regret their pass- 
ing.) Once you have asked for attention, wait quietly until you 
have it. The wait may seem long but it’s usually quicker and 
more effective than repeated requests. Word your directions 
as simply as possible. If you can, put commands positively 
rather than negatively. The positive command has the merit 
of giving something to be done, while the negative command 
may put a new wrong idea into the pupils’ heads. The positive 
approach is exemplified by the request, ‘‘Willyouplease... aa 
Politeness is always desirable. Use your deepest tone of voice 
and speak at your normal speed or a little slower. Give the 
pupils a chance to ask you to explain. If you have the slightest 
suspicion that anyone has misunderstood you, ask him not only 
to repeat the directions but to tell you how he is going to carry 
them out. 

Alertness to the mood and the attitude of the class is essen- 
tial to continued control, even when you are sure that the group 
as a group and the pupils as individuals like you and wish to 
cooperate with you. Make a habit of “keeping your tentacles 
out? so that you can instantly sense any strain. Practically, 

- this means keeping your eyes and ears open. Pause briefly 
now and then to look and listen with the conscious purpose 
of assuring yourself that everything is all right. If you do, 
you’ll be quick to note when the class is becoming bored or 
restless. Do they need a change? What about temperature? 
light? ventilation? Step out into the corridor a minute and 
then, when you return to the room, take a sniff. (A principal 
took his four-year-old daughter with him when he had to go to 
the high school on an errand. The little girl informed a senior, 
“This is Daddy’s school.’’ ‘Oh, no,” said the senior, ‘‘it’s 
Mr, Raymond’s school.’’ To which the little girl replied, “It 
smells just like Daddy’s school.’’) If you find you are neglecting 
to check physical conditions, and perhaps anyway, appoint 
students to check them for you. 

The alert teacher who habitually keeps his eye on the whole 
class very soon knows what pupils neglect work and entice 
others, actively or by example, into disorder, On the other 
hand, the teacher who pays more attention to paper work and 
textbooks than to his pupils is courting trouble. A high-school 
sophomore writes: ‘I have only one class that is not quiet. 
Two boys sit together in the rear of the room and talk constantly 
and never do their classwork, They cause everyone to turn 
around and look at them and laugh and make remarks, and the 
teacher thinks it is the whole class that is causing the dis- 
turbance when she’s not looking, and so she blames everyone, 
She has not found out that it’s only two students, and of course 
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no one is going to tell her. I think she should try to be more 
observing and find the real troublemakers and put them up in 
front where she could watch them.” And a senior writes: “In 
math class the teacher cannot catch the kids that are causing 
the trouble. They throw erasers, pencils, and protractors when 
his back is turned or when he is helping one of the students.” 

You can see your class better if you stand up and move 
around the room rather than sit like a sphinx behind your desk. 
If you are standing where you can see a pupil, you can usually 
sense when he is going to do something he shouldn’t and fore- 
stall the aberration very simply. Almost always he will be 
watching you, if only out of the corner of his eye. It’s easy to let 
him know that you are aware of his intentions. 

A smile at the incipient troublemaker is an effective means 
of control. It lets him know that you know what he is up to, it 
does not call the rest of the class’s attention to him, and it 
keeps the atmosphere friendly. In the last respect, it’s better 
than a frown. When you think a pupilis starting to make trouble, 
you can be practically sure of maintaining control if you will 
move quietly and stand near him. Another common expedient, 
useful during a recitation, is to direct a sudden question about 
the lesson at the inattentive or restless student. He’ll prob- 
ably say he doesn’t know the answer. Don’t press the matter, 
because that would call undue attention to him, and attention 
may be what he wants. Sometimes you’ll have to call an offend- 
ing student sharply by name tobring him back to order. Remem- 
ber to keep your voice deep. Avoid sarcasm. It’s very easy to 
make a fool of an inattentive pupil, but in the long run it doesn’t 
pay in your relations with him or with the class. 


THE CONFERENCE ON MISBEHAVIOR 


When ordinary methods of control do not keep a pupil from 
misbehaving, arrange to talk with him about what he has done 
and about his attitude. This is a necessary step whether he is a 
chronic offender or a pupil who is temporarily excited by the 
possibilities he sees in some bit of mischief or disobedience. 
As soon as you sense that he is doing something he shouldn’t, 
say quietly but firmly, ‘‘Don, please come to see me here after 
school.” This serves notice on both Don and the class that you 
will not ignore a challenge. Promptness and firmness here, as 
elsewhere, usually prevent disorder from spreading. 


Pupils, especially older pupils, regard the conference as one 
of the fairest and most effective means of discipline. Again 
and again they praise the teacher who ‘‘showed me why it was 
wrong” or “made me want to do better” and “was nice in the 
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way he handled it.’”’ But agoodconferenceis not easy to manage, 
particularly when it comes early in the year before you have 
had time to learn much about the pupil. 

Our reports from teachers and pupils and our own talks with 
difficult pupils suggest some specific cautions and some meth- 
ods that may help you conduct a conference well. We take up the 
don’t’s first. 

Don’t scold. Don’t try to reason while you or the pupil or 
both of you are angry; wait until you cool down, until the next 
day if necessary. Don’t keep a pupil so long that you interfere 
with another class, his chance to get out at recess, his lunch, 
or his employment or another engagement after school. Don’t 
ask the pupil to admit he was wrong or to apologize or to 
promise not to offend again. Don’t threaten—a conference is 
not a punishment or a prelude to punishment. 

If you can, have two chairs ready, instead of sitting behind 
your desk and having the pupil stand. Come right to the point. 
The pupil almost surely knows why you want to talk to him, and 
there is no point in beating around the bush. A good start is 
to say, ‘‘Sit here beside me. You and I have to understand each 
other better. Your talking to Ed this morning when I was ex- 
plaining to the class what I wanted done shows you haven’t 
learned how students should treat teachers.’’ Then pause to give 
him a chance to state his side, especially if another pupil was 
involved. There is sometimes a possibility that you have mis- 
judged him, and students bitterly resent unfairness. If what he 
says strikes a corresponding chord in you, you may say, “I 
know how you feel. I’ve felt that way myself. But we can’t let 
ourselves act on our feelings.’’ 

Probably the pupil will say nothing. In that case, explain very 
briefly your reasons for disapproving what he did. Let him 
know that you feel strongly on the subject, if you can do this 
without scolding. Try to show him how the way he has misbe- 
haved might handicap him out of school, or, better, how the 
Opposite kind of behavior might help him. For example, you 
can stress the value of good manners in making and keeping 
friends and in holding a job. Try to close in a friendly but 
positive manner: “I’m here to help you learn. That’s what you 
come to school for. So I don’t expect anything like this to 
happen again. I’d like to have you talk with me a few minutes 
before class next Monday. We’ll see how you are getting along 
and how I can help. Is that convenient for you?” 

Closing a conference by making a definite appointment for 
another conference assures the pupil of your continuing inter- 
est. He feels not only that you will keep a check on his behavior 
but also that you are willing to pay attention to him. He almost 
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certainly craves attention and approval. The interlude gives 
him a chance to earn it, and the appointment the hope of re- 
ceiving it. Do your best not to disappoint him. 


THE SHIFT TO INFORMALITY 


Once you are sure of your class’s desire to cooperate and 
of your ability to control the group and the individuals in the 
group, you will probably begin to be much more informal. 
Usually this is not a matter of conscious decision on your part, 
but rather the unconscious result that follows when you and the 
class have learned to work together. You are all friends, and 
treat each other like friends, 

The amount of informality that develops in your classroom is 
of course affected by many conditions: the rules of the school, 
the size of the school, the age of your pupils, the size of the 
class, the type of activity, the time at your disposal, the abili- 
ties of the pupils, and, perhaps most important, the kind of 
discipline to which you and your class have been accustomed. 
If you and the class have been used to formal methods, you 
should shift to informality quite slowly and carefully. The 
prerequisite is that you yourself be convinced that more in- 
formality will best serve the interests of your pupils and the 
objectives of the curriculum. 

We ourselves have no doubt that the pupils of a good informal 
teacher learn more and develop more self-discipline than do the 
pupils of a good formal teacher. Young children need the free- 
dom of informality, including the freedom to move about. Older 
students need the practice in managing themselves, 

High-school classes are traditionally more formal than ele- 
mentary classes. But high-school students who have some for- 
mal and some informal teachers are quite articulate about the 
advantages of informality. Here are some of their opinions: 
‘Well, this business of having to ask permission to Speak is all 
right sometimes. But I think when two pupils are talking quietly, 
not disturbing anyone, the teacher should allow them to go on 
talking.” “If teachers could allow informality without letting 
the class get out of hand, classes would be much more enjoyable 
as well as instructive. In some classes, the teacher has 
absolutely no control and allows the students to do practically 
whatever they want, including answering back. In others, an 
army type of discipline governs. If discipline could be some- 
where in between, it would be much better.” ‘Discipline in the 
classroom depends on the teacher. The teacher who mingles 
with the class holds your attention.’’ “If there were more time 

for teachers and students to get to know one another better and 
to` discuss their difficulties, there would be no differences.” 


+ 
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“Some teachers really put quite a lot of confidence in you. They 
make you feel part of the school, which is as it should be.” 

If you decide to shift to informal procedures, your first 
step is to discuss the possibility with your class. Be sure that 
they know why you think a shift desirable, that they sincerely 
agree and are willing to do their part, and that they understand 
that if the system—or perhaps we should Say lack of system — 
doesn’t work well, you will have to revert to formality until 
they show that they can manage themselves. For example, if you 
have been requiring students to raise a hand and be recognized 
before volunteering an opinion, ask the class how they would 
feel about trying to conduct a discussion as adults would, that 
is, with each contributing as he sees the need and opportunity 
but being very careful to be courteous to everyone else. If they 


group pressure to bear on the excessive talker. If after a fair 
trial you feel that informality doesn’t work well, return to your 
previous methods for a week or two. Then try informality again. 
This time the class may be more cooperative. If your trial is 
Successful, you can discuss with your students other problems 
of class management and routine, and little by little substitute 
pupil self-direction for teacher domination. 

Giving students freedom to talk and move about the room is 
in many teachers’ minds synonymous with informality. Cer- 
tainly such freedom under appropriate safeguards is typical of 
informal classrooms. Your two guides to how much freedom to 
allow are courtesy and convenience, There is no need for a 
Pupil to raise his hand for permission to take part in a dis- 
cussion, if he politely refrains from interrupting another student 
and doesn’t talk so much that he keeps others from having a 
turn. There’s no need to ask permission to consult the big 
dictionary or to fetch paper, if the errand doesn’t become the 
occasion for bumping into others or lingering to satisfy curiosity 
about others’ work. If you have divided your class into groups 
So that some are working with you while others are working 
independently, allowing students to decide when they need to 
talk to each other and to move about is exi 


mal manner, and their students do as much or more work 
those who are subject to rigid restrictions. 
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Not only talking and moving about the room, but the organiza- 
tion and conduct of group work, entering and leaving the room 
when periods shift, going to the library, going to the toilet-—any 
and all of scores of decisions that must be made in the course 
of a school day can be wisely made by pupils who are really 
trying to profit from schoolwork. Of course, you and your stu- 
dents have to consider conditions in the school, for example, 
whether or not the librarian can accommodate extra workers 
at a particular time, and the rules of the school, for example, 
that a record is to be kept of all students who leave the room 
and why. But the more decisions pupils make for themselves, 
the more you escape from burdensome detail and the more they 
learn to be responsible. 


SELF -DISCIP LINE 


The goal of all discipline is self-discipline. 
An experienced secondary-school teacher of French who was 
starting in a new school writes: 


The students in East High School have decided that I’m all right. I had a 
taste of what a young teacher must face during his first weeks. Luckily there 
is a vacant room across the hall. When I spotted a disturber I had him take 
his work over there. This deprived him of the chance to make “oral points,” 
that is, to earn credits for volunteering answers, which in itself I’ve found an 
effective means of securing effort, attention, and participation in French 
conversation, And now, suddenly, there are no discipline problems. The kids 
are just trying to learn French. I went visiting on Wednesday, and the four 
teachers who took my classes reported that the class presidents ran each 
group very well. I’ve set up committees to help plan the work and class of- 
ficers to manage routine. It’s more time-consuming than when I do it as a 
dictator—but so far it seems to be very effective. One of the best results is 
that the students actually accept and do the homework that the committees 
plan. 


You will note that this teacher did not abdicate. He was quick 
to punish a disturber. But he was willing to enlist a class’s 
help in the management of the room and in seeking the solu- 
tion to the problem of homework—a problem that is at the root 
of much disobedience and hard feeling on the part of students. 
Once more we see that there is no conflict between friendliness 
and firmness. 

Having students share the management of the classroom is a 
logical development from informality. The students, having 
learned to be responsible for themselves, now take on the 
larger responsibility of seeing that the life and work of the 
group move smoothly, pleasantly, and efficiently. 

Many elementary-school teachers start each day with a class 
planning session. The schedule for the day and the activities 
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of individuals and groups are discussed briefly, and an outline 
of conclusions is placed on the board. Another brief session at 
the end of the day (or a few minutes at the beginning of the 
next morning’s planning session) is given over to evaluating 
how well plans have been carried out. Secondary-school sub- 
ject-matter teachers may feel that the short period does not 
leave time for this type of planning by the group. However, 
many high-school home-room teachers have worked with their 
classes to build a room organization to carry out recurring 
duties such as the collection of club dues. And both home-room 
and subject-matter teachers have found it valuable to enlist 
the students’ cooperation in working out problems, such as 
how to start and stop work with a minimum waste of time. 
Many teachers at all levels who have been dissatisfied with the 
discipline in their rooms have found that it improved when the 
class compared the disadvantages of disorder with the 
advantages of good order. 

An occasional class session ought to be devoted to the broad 
aspects of discipline: to the objectives that good order pro- 
motes, to the need of self-discipline in life, and to ‘‘good dis- 
cipline”’ as a synonym for ‘good morale.” This sounds very 
Serious, but it may be very cheerful, particularly if the class 
is proud of past achievements and hopes to do even better in 
the future. Good morale is an active force. The class or the 
army that has it is never content to rest on its laurels. 


THE STUDENT COUNCIL 

Someone has said that no school should copy its system of 
student government from another. This is because only a sys- 
tem that is worked out by the student body as a whole will en- 
list the support of all the students. Moreover, all government 
rests upon the consent of the governed. Merely to substitute 
Student-council regulations for those of the principal and 
faculty is worse than useless. And to expect students to take 
over the enforcement of teacher-made rules is foolish. Even a 
well-established organization like the AAA Safety Patrol de- 
pends for success upon thorough discussion of its purpose and 
general agreement to abide by the regulations. 

The well-organized student council, particularly in the large 
Secondary school, can do inestimable service. It is generally 
made up of a group of student leaders, and though some of these 
will be more popular than bright, there is a strong probability 
that most of the members will be able. If they are properly 
encouraged, they will feel responsible. A principal who has a 
group like this with whom he can talk out problems of school 
discipline and morale is extremely fortunate. 
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Most councils are elected, but this in itself is not a guar- 
antee that they represent student opinion. There must be some 
system to facilitate the flow of criticism and suggestion from 
the student body as a whole to the council. And there should be 
some provision for the student body, as a whole or group by 
group, to discuss the measures the council recommends. One 
standard device is home-room representation coupled with 
home-room periods devoted to discussion of council recom- 
mendations. Each home room serves as a sort of lower house. 
Another device is the referendum on proposals made by the 
council. 


TRUST AND RESPONSIBILITY 


You cannot legally or morally delegate your authority and 
your responsibility to the students in your care. You are, ac- 
cording to the law, in the position of the parent as long as a 
child is in your charge. But, like the good parent, you can show 
the boys and girls in your room that you like them and mean 
to help them. You can trust them, and be quite sure that they 
will merit your trust. They will early prove that, when their 
time comes to assume responsibility for themselves, they will 
not be found wanting. One of the clippings in our files reads: 
“Louisville, Ky. Snow and ice caused delays in the arrival of 
22 teachers at the Sallie B, Rutherford Elementary School but 
classes went on just the same. Their jobs were taken over by 
22 11-year-olds, members of the school’s ‘Teachers of Tomor- 
row’ program. Opening exercises had been completed and les- 


sons were under way when the teachers arrived, one ata 
time.” 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 


Be yourself —your best self. Keep in the best possibl i- 
cal health. Get enough rest and recreation. Look med 2 
Cultivate good manners and avoid unpleasant mannerisms. 

Be good at your job. Good teaching depends ona liking for 
youngsters of the age you teach, enthusiasm for your subject, 


knowledge of methods and techniques, and a desire to help each 
and every pupil. 


Make your room attractive, 


Keep a watchful eye on physical conditions —light, ventilation, 
temperature, and seating. 


Know your pupils as individuals. Know their strengths and 
weaknesses, the difficulties they face at home, their interests 
and ambitions. Adjust the curriculum to individual differences. 
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Keep your students busy and interested. Be sure that each 
pupil has goals which are served by his schoolwork and that he 
understands the connection. 

Be fair, firm, and friendly. 

Be alert. 

Remember that the goal of all discipline is self-discipline. 


Books and Pamphlets to Read 


Behavior and Misbehavior, A Teacher’s Guide to Action, by 
James L. Hymes, Jr. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey, 1955. 

Discipline for Today’s Children and Youth, by George V. 
Sheviakov and Fritz Redl. Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, Washington 6, D. C., 1957. 

The Discipline of Well-Adjusted Children, by Grace Langdon 
and Irving W. Stout. John Day Co., New York, 1952. 

Teacher Opinion on Pupil Behavior, 1955-56, Research Bul- 
letin, Vol. XXXIV, No. 2, April, 1956. National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, 1956. 

Teaching—An Exciting Challenge, Bulletin 70. Connecticut 
State Department of Education, Hartford, 1955. 


Topics for Study and Research 


The disciplinary difficulties of beginning teachers. Case 
histories and diaries to help determine why some teachers have 
difficulties and others do not, and particularly the relation of 
the content and methods of teachers-college curricula to the 
success of the beginning teacher, x 

Group dynamics and classroom morale. Why are some groups 
cooperative and enthusiastic and others, apparently matched as 
to ability and background, disorderly? 


School and Com munity Projects 


Faculty planning to avoid disorder and to cultivate high 
morale and self-discipline among the students. Aa . 

Community Planning to make schools in underprivileged dis- 
tricts as good in every way as those in favored districts. 


PTA Meeting 


Film: Maintaining Classroom Discipline. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Text-Film Department, est 42nd St., New York 
36, N.Y. 


Topic: Classroom discipline today and yesterday. 


Ill 
What about Punishment ? 


Last year my teacher used to lecture us on undertone, and at my table were 
eight girls and we set an example of what undertone meant. I would yak-yak- 
yak all day long. That was my trouble, talking. My teacher would keep me after 
school. I would feel she was doing the right thing. She would never send me to 
the office or scold me but would explain to me and the other girls how hard 
it is when 31 children in a room whisper all at once. 

—An elementary-school pupil. 

Last year I was talking and the te 
children had talked much more than I b 


—An elementary-school boy. 


I took something I should not have taken. She wouldn’t 1 


et me help her any 
more and she said she wouldn’t be my friend, I felt awful, 


—An elementary -school pupil. 


There is one thin 


g that teachers do that can get on the nerv 
and that is to yell fir. 


es of students 
st and not ask questions. 


—A high-school student. 


_In one class the teacher always threatens to give detention to those who 
disturb others but he never does. 


The pupils in this class see that he is easy 
and take advantage of him, 


—A high-school student. 


Sending the clown to the offi arning, or extra assignments, 


detention for a week, and even make him wash all the blackboards in the 
school. This would be good when he writes Smut on the blackboards, 


—A high-school student. 
The kids are sent to the of 


fice and lectured for a whil k 
to the rooms to do it all over again. Better give dei of a UE 
come or don’t behave in dete; 


ation spend th tention, and if they don't 
3 , n em and g ir ia 
have them talk with their minister or priest. Eo see their parents and 


—A high-school student. 


If only the te stuck 
y y mean and st cha V Sa e 
kids wouldn’t fool as much, uc toswhat they said the 


—A high-school Student. 
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When, despite your attempts to show him why he shouldn’t 
and despite your efforts at control, a pupil deliberately mis- 
behaves in your classroom, you almost certainly impose a 
punishment of some kind. If he continues to misbehave, you 
may tend to resort to ever-more-severe punishments. If you 
are consistent in punishing his wrongdoing, you expect that the 
offender will mend his ways in order to escape the inevitable 
penalties. You hope that other pupils, seeing the consequences 
of misbehavior, will refrain from it. At least, you fear that, if 
you allow one pupil’s misdemeanors to go unpunished, his 
classmates will be all too ready to follow his bad example. 


THEORY OF PUNISHMENT 


Psychology confirms the common-sense observation that 
we tend to avoid actions that are associated with pain. Ef- 
fective punishment is essentially a matter of conditioning. 
Experiments have shown that conditioning is established most 
quickly and lasts ‘longest when the associated stimuli and re- 
actions are closely connected in time, are always connected, 
and are always connected with a result that the individual 
wishes to achieve or avoid. You can remember all of this by 
considering the proverb, ‘The burnt child fears the fire.” 
The burn comes quickly, it is inevitable, and it is most as- 
suredly to be avoided. Punishment, therefore, should be prompt, 
consistent, and real. It can be surer than reasoning, because 
there is less probability of misunderstanding on the child’s 
part. 

There is good reason to believe that the mature person’s 
sense of right and wrong and his habit of doing what seems to 
him right follow on childhood experiences of suffering for 
wrongdoing. Robert J. Havighurst and Hilda Taba, in their book 
Adolescent Character and Personality, have shown that youths 
with good character have commonly been subjected to consist- 
ent discipline at home. Havighurst and Taba conclude that con- 
sistent discipline is a potent factor in good character because 
“the child learns that certain behavior will always be followed 
by punishment, even though light punishment.” 

Punishment, however, is not always effective. It is inef- 
fective when the child does not associate it with a specific 
cause, when it is long postponed, when the pain is nonexistent 
or slight (for example, when the pupil has a good time in de- 
tention hall), or when the pain has been foreseen and deliber- 
ately risked in order to accomplish a desired result. Punish- 
ment is most ineffective when it serves the same end as the 
behavior that occasioned it. Moreover, there are certain pun- 
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ishments which may cause more damage to the child than cur- 
ing his misbehavior warrants. ‘ 


LIMITATIONS AND SAFEGUARDS 


Very obviously there are some boys and girls for whom 
punishment alone does not work, and some who misbehave 
more and more despite repeated punishment. In these cases, a 
punishment may actually be a contributing cause to misbe- 
havior because it may aggravate the original difficulty or 
satisfy in a perverted way an emotional need of the child or do 
both. For example, if you punish a youngster who is misbe- 
having because he does not receive affection and recognition 
at home, he feels more acutely than ever that he is not wanted, 
but at the same time he feels for the moment that he is the cen- 
ter of attention. 

The purpose of punishment is to prevent the recurrence of 
misbehavior. Therefore, when a pupil continues to misbehave 
despite having been punished, repeated punishment is futile. 
Increasing the severity of the punishment may stop a given 
form of misbehavior but may drive the pupil to other and still 
worse forms. Punishment is at best a negative means of con- 
trol. It is not a substitute for teaching a pupil why he should 
behave differently. And it is certainly not a substitute for find- 
ing and correcting the causes of misbehavior. 

Any punishment that is arbitrary or cruel or prolonged may 
damage a child emotionally. It may also cause resentment and 
a desire for revenge and therefore make him behave worse 
than ever. Unfortunately, a few teachers still use some punish- 
ments that violate all the rules of mental hygiene. Standing a 
child in the corner, making him wear a dunce’s cap, sticking 
chewing gum on the tip of his nose, having him crouch in the 
dark hole under the teacher’s desk, making him stand with an 
arm held out in front of him for fifteen minutes—these and like 
punishments are relics of the dark ages, but we have proof of 
their current use. Money fines of a penny to a nickel are still 
in vogue in some schools, and boys with big allowances or 
those who can steal fifty cents take advantage of the system 
and learn the attitude that money is the arbiter of morals. An 
occasional teacher gives a child the ‘silent treatment’’—re- 
fuses to speak to him, to call on him, or to answer his ques- 
tions, until he approaches desperation. 
rca ae aoe ee Subjects a pupil to shame and the ridi- 
lege on eee es ia dangerous and ineffective. One col- 
publi: sharin te per shows how the smarting resentment at 
in high Bea oe She writes: ‘When I was a freshman 

eacher gave me a good talking to in front of 
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the whole class. It was a very embarrassing situation. He 
should have asked me to stop after class. I honestly believe a 
teacher would do more for a student if he never embarrassed 
the student. Students who are scolded in front of other students 
have a grudge against the teacher.’’ 

You can minimize the dangers and retain whatever advantages 
there are in punishment (including that of helping the nonof- 
fenders control their impulses) if you will be careful to ob- 
serve a few principles. To be effective, a punishment should 
be a natural consequence of the offense. It should be prompt. 
It should be simple and short. It should be applied consistently. 
Once the penalty is paid, you should not only let bygones be by- 
gones but take the first opportunity to demonstrate to the pupil 
that his slate is clean and that you like him. 


SCOLDING, THREATS, AND WARNINGS 

Analysis of thousands of reports on what teachers do in re- 
sponse to pupils’ misbehavior shows that the teacher’s first 
reaction is often to scold. High-school students report being 
scolded relatively more than elementary-school students do, 
and girls more than boys, but students of all ages and both 
sexes are subjected to scoldings. The students rarely use the 
word ‘‘scolding.’”” They are more likely to say, ‘He hollered 
at me,” or ‘‘yelled at me,” or ‘gave me a good talking to.” 
Teachers generally use the word “Yeprimand,’’ but also say 
“scold”? and ‘lost my temper.” Both pupils’ and teachers’ 
reports frequently couple threats with scoldings. 

A scolding does serve emphatic notice on a pupil that you 
disapprove of his behavior. That is the only thing that can be 
Said in its favor. It early degenerates into a habit. Then it has 
no effect as a deterrent to misbehavior, but it does make the 
Student dislike the teacher and perhaps laugh at him. 

Threats have several disadvantages. A threat may be very 
inconvenient to carry out, but if it is not fulfilled the offender 
loses his respect for the teacher’s authority. Moreover, the 
threat is powerful only as it pictures a future punishment, and 
the fact that there is no immediate penalty generally makes the 
threat ineffective. But sometimes a pupil worries so much over 
what is going to happen to him that he forgets what it was he 
wasn’t to do. Therefore, when a pupil has misbehaved deliber- 
ately and knowingly, an immediate assignment of a penalty is 
both more effective and less damaging than a threat. 

A ‘fair warning” is not a threat if the teacher has reason to 
Suspect that misbehavior was due to ignorance, carelessness, 
or true forgetfulness. When these conditions exist, the pupil 
needs an explanation of why what he did was wrong and why a 
penalty may follow the next slip. 
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DETENTION 


‘Keeping in” is still the punishment favored by almost all 
teachers. Detention is a convenient form of punishment, which 
can be simply varied in amount in proportion to the gravity of 
offenses and which is generally accepted as proper by pupils 
and by parents. These qualities obscure some disadvantages and 
some dangers in customary variations. 

Just to sit with folded hands for a few minutes after school 
is not much more than a token penalty. As such, it serves to let 
a young child feel he has squared accounts, and it therefore 
helps him be cheerful and cooperative. But keeping a youngster 
in for a considerable period of time or day after day or during 
recess or during the lunch period, all interfere with the rest 
and release he needs, and may cause further misbehavior. Af- 
ternoon detention may be impossible because of bus schedules. 
It may upset parents who expect a child home at a given time. 
In the case of high-school students it may interfere with after- 
school employment. To postpone the detention period to the 
following day, so that the pupil can notify parents or employers, 
violates the principle of promptness, though there may be no 
alternative. (Some schools escape the parent-employment dif- 
ficulty by having ‘‘detention’’ periods before school in the 
morning.) If a pupil has nothing to do in detention period, and 
particularly if several are kept in together, their idle hands 
—and tongues—are ready for mischief. Students from one 
high school which has a ‘detention room’’(so that a teacher 
can assign detention without having to stay after school him- 
self) report that the behavior in that room is “twice as bad 
as in class.” 

Some teachers get around the idleness problem by requiring 
extra work. The students copy sentences or write essays or do 
math problems during detention period. This is bad because it 
associates study with punishment. (Note that students who copy 
a sentence 500 or more times, presumably correctly, may mis- 
Spell a word in the sentence when they report it, e.g., ‘He 
made me write, I will not deserve dentition again,’ 1000 
times,’’) 

_The best use of detention is to keep a student in to make up 
time he has willfully wasted, to complete classwork he has de- 
liberately left unfinished, or to do neglected homework. Under 
erg circumstances it is a natural consequence of his failure. 
AA ge a lesson that will be valuable when he works for 

i you keep a student in to finish work, try tutoring 


him a bit in it. This shows illi 
change his attitude. your willingness to help, and he may 
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SENDING TO THE PRINCIPAL 


Boys of all ages report being sent to the principal almost as 
frequently as they do being kept after school. Secondary-school 
girls report it only occasionally, and elementary-school girls 
very rarely. Apparently the unruly boy is difficult for many 
classroom teachers to control, and his behavior may be so 
aggressive that it upsets the whole class. The only sure relief 
is to get him out of the room, and the principal’s office is gen- 
erally the only place where he can be kept under observation. 
(Some schools have ‘‘quiet rooms,’’ usually under supervision 
of a teacher, to which students are sent. The time of return may 
be left to the student, who is told to come back when he feels 
he can behave.) To send a chronic offender to the hall or cloak- 
room, where he can scrawl obscenities on the walls, play prac- 
tical jokes with other students’ belongings, and entice passers- 
by into trouble, is to invite disaster. Even when a boy is sent 
to the office, it is wise to have some system that makes sure he 
reports there without delay and returns straight to the class- 
room when he is supposed to. Otherwise he may hide out ina 
toilet room or even leave school. 

Many teachers consider sending a pupil to the principal a 
sign of weakness. Some principals discourage the practice be- 
cause they dislike the feeling that they must support the 
teacher, right or wrong—which pupils accuse them of doing— 
or, still worse, must referee between pupil and teacher. But 
surely one of the principal’s responsibilities is to help control 
and rehabilitate chronic offenders. If you have onein your class, 
you should consult with the principal and be sure what he 
wishes you to do when a Student defies your ordinary measures 
of control. 

The principals and supervisors of the Philadelphia public 
schools have worked out a set of guides to govern the prin- 
cipals’ contacts with unruly students and their parents. The 
five major steps in the interview with the student are given as: 
(1) Make sure that the student knows exactly why he has been 
referred; (2) Afford the student a chance to tell his side of the 
Story; (3) Let the student know the principal’s judgment con- 
cerning the matter at issue; (4) Make the student aware that 
a record is kept of the case; (5) Require the student to review 
the corrective measures worked out in his case. In addition, a 
cardinal principle “requires that the principal dismiss the 
student with a clearer understanding of his problems, an 
added incentive to bring about their solution, and a conviction 
of the principal’s constructive intent.” The principal must 
keep the teacher informed and work closely with him in de- 
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veloping and carrying out plans. The principal should show his 
interest in the progress of the student by greeting him cordially 
when they meet, finding opportunity for the student to work for 
him, dropping into his class, conferring with him, and en- 
couraging him in his progress. The teacher should refrain from 
public criticism of the student, particularly in the presence of 
the principal. (See Discipline for Constructive Citizenship, 
Administrative Bulletin No. 22B, School District of Phila- 
delphia, 1955.) 


CHANGING A STUDENT’S SEAT 


You may think of changing a student’s seat more as a cor- 
rective action than as a punishment. The student generally con- 
siders it a punishment. But, though he may feel ashamed at his 
classmates’ knowing that he has had to move, he generally 
recognizes the fairness and even the wisdom of the treatment. 
A fourth-grader remarks, ‘1 couldn’t help talking to Alice, so 
he helped me by shifting us.” You need to keep some pre- 
cautions in mind. Putting a youngster in a seat apart from 
everybody makes him a cynosure. He’s tempted to show off, 
and at the same time he feels shamed and resentful. The idea 
that the back of the room is the place for offenders derives 
from the 18th-century ‘bottom of the class” system. There is 
some advantage in placing the class clown where others cannot 
see him. But he can still make himself heard, and you may 
find it difficult to keep him under observation. So, generally 
you do better to place him near you. To seat a boy among the 
girls and vice versa shames the pupil and may make him be- 
have worse. Some teachers report success following a talk 
with a student in which he is asked if changing his seat might 
help him change his behavior and then is allowed to decide 
where to sit. This makes him in a way responsible for im- 
proving and gives the teacher a privilege to take away if he 
continues to be disorderly, 


DEPRIVATION 


Taking away a privilege that a student has abused or a pos- 
session that tempts him into trouble is usually the punishment 
to fit the crime, and thus fair and effective. A reasonable ex- 
tension of the idea is that certain privileges are dependent on 
continued good behavior and good work and may be taken away 
from a student who doesn’t live up to the conditions. A sixth- 
grader writes: “I ignored my lessons too much, My teacher 
took me off the school safety patrol. I didn’t like it, sol 
worked harder and got back on.” Deprivation, fairly admin- 
istered, seems to be the most effective of all penalties. The 
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danger in using it in the case of a chronic offender is that the 
privilege denied him may be one that has been helping him 
learn responsibility or earn approval. How one teacher saw 
the dilemma and resolved it is shown in the following report: 


Franklin, age 11, a colored boy in Grade V, had improved greatly after I'd 
suggested to the class that he be made a squad leader. But, because he had 
broken playground regulations one morning before school, one child in class 
meeting suggests that Franklin be removed from the position of squad leader. 
Franklin glances furtively at the speaker. Then he bends his head on his 
chest and fumbles with his hands. Then he feigns boredom, and looks out the 
window. Then he glares defiantly. At first I take no part. When the chairman 
asks Franklin if the accusation is correct he says yes. Then I remind the 
group that Franklin has been a good leader (his face brightens) and takes 
good care of playground equipment. He sits up straight for the first time. I 
Continue that I don’t like what he did this morning but that perhaps the class 
should give him another chance. They so vote, and Franklin looks happy and 
takes part in the rest of the meeting. Following the meeting I spoke firmly 
to him about his behavior. For the remainder of the day he was happy and re- 
lieved and behaved like an angel. 


RECTIFICATION AND REPARATION 


Making a student do rightly what he has done wrongly (for 

example, making him go back and walk down the stairs he has 
taken with a running jump, to the peril of his own and others’ 
limbs) is a natural teaching procedure. It’s like having him 
correct a mistake in an arithmetic example. Similarly, it 
seems natural to require a student to repair damage he has 
done accidentally or on purpose. Students regard both pro- 
cedures as consequences of their behavior and therefore fair. 
But our materials show a surprising number of incidents in 
which rectification or reparation would seem to be the only ac- 
tion necessary (for example, when a pupil in painting class ac- 
cidentally spilled his water cup) which were actually punished 
by detention or otherwise. Presumably the students involved 
had irritated the teachers to the point where a separate penalty 
was thought due. 
_ Even when you don’t impose a penalty ona chronic offender 
in addition to making him rectify a mistake, you may be im- 
patient and scold. But we have a few reports which show that 
the turning point in previously desperate cases came when the 
teacher pitched in and helped a pupil clean up or make a repair. 
You have to be very broad-minded to go to the assistance of a 
pupil who has deliberately spilled ink. But try it sometime. 


SUSPENSION AND EXPULSION 


Suspension and expulsion are generally reserved to the prin- 
cipal or superintendent and thus are out of the classroom 
teacher’s province. You may recommend one or the other, but 
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you cannot enforce it. (This means, incidentally, that you should 
never threaten a pupil with either.) Suspension is sometimes 
effective in forcing a student or his parents to cooperate, but 
it must be carefully administered and supervised. There have 
been surprising lapses where the parents have received no 
notice and the suspended student has roamed the streets until 
he got into serious trouble with the police. And there is always 
the problem of the work that a suspended student misses. Ex- 
pulsion may be a great benefit to astudent when it results in his 
getting a full-time job or forces his parents to place him in a 
special school or institution. But in all cases the school has an 
obligation to follow up the student until placement has been 
made. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 


Some individuals and organizations are now advocating a 
greater use of corporal punishment in schools. Recently a city 
teachers’ association, a state secondary-school principals’ 
association, and a state bar association all independently sug- 
gested that schools return to giving ‘‘old-fashioned’’ whippings. 
Anyone who reads some of the descriptions we have of con- 
tinued defiance of teachers and principals can sympathize with 
a desire to try corporal punishment. But research indicates 
that where corporal punishment is regularly used (as in certain 
English schools and some American private schools) it is ac- 
cepted as routine and is no more a deterrent than any other 
punishment. Students may feel left out if they are not some- 
times whipped, and may even boast of the severity of a whip- 
ping and the skill of the master who gave it. Nor does corporal 
punishment seem to have a good effect when it is administered 
rarely, or as a last resort, or brutally. A junior-high-school 
Principal who formerly used it writes: 


I have not administered corporal punishment in the last fifteen years and 
have my doubts as to whether it helped reform anyone when we did resort to it. 
i mos in many Cases it made for hard feelings. I met a man on the bus whom 
ae fee when he attended school here, and he wouldn’t speak to me. 
Gee cad e boys whom I paddled not only continued to misbehave while here 

ended up in reform schools and the state penitentiary. One of them be- 


came the “Silk Stocking Bandit” of local f: an i i 
a 
of a local department Boke: me, and another killed the cashier 


ae who slaps or whips pupils should be aware of the 
courts Uen an parents seek redress by court action. The 
to be unpl 7 uphold the teacher, but the experience is bound 

Pleasant. This seems to us a hazard that no teacher is 
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required to run and one whose doubtful benefits do not justify 
its use. If a school wishes to use corporal punishment, the 
whipping or paddling should be administered by the principal 
in front of an adult witness other than the complaining teacher. 
A written report should be sent to the superintendent im- 
mediately, so that, when the inevitable happens and a board-of- 
education member telephones him about the parents’ (exag- 
gerated) account, the superintendent will have some chance to 
calm everyone down. 

In the rare case in which a student strikes you, you will be 
tempted to hit back. And there are times when you may feel 
compelled to use physical force to remove a recalcitrant pupil 
from the room or to restrain his movement. Except in a clear 
case of protecting another pupil, you do far better to summon 
help—the principal or the custodian. The Armed Forces, after 
decades of experience with the discipline of some extremely 
tough individuals, have a fixed rule that no officer should lay 
hands on an enlisted man. It’s a good rule to remember. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 


An ounce of prevention is worth tons of punishment. Be sure 
that you are using methods that will minimize the occasions for 
disorder. The alert teacher can usually control disorder be- 
fore it reaches the stage where punishment is necessary. 

Be fair, firm, and friendly. 

Don’t punish a whole class for the misbehavior of individuals 
in it. Very seldom, if ever, is every pupil involved. When two 
or three pupils are fighting or talking or shoving each other, 
it’s often the course of wisdom to punish all three equally. If 
you try to referee, you’ll never learn the whole story. 

Never scold, threaten, ridicule. 

Be consistent. 

Be prompt. 

Keep the penalty to the minimum that you judge will be ef- 
fective. Avoid all unusual, long, and cruel punishments. : 

Let the punishment fit the crime. Deprivation ofa possession 
or privilege that has been abused and rectificationor reparation 
are the two kinds of action that most frequently fulfill this 
condition. T 

Be sure that the pupil understands why he is being punished. 
Give him a chance to state his case. 

Let bygones be bygones. 

Always hunt for the causes 0 
general, the cause may be in bad co 
ulum. It may be in your attitude or m 
quent problem is that of the chronic 0 


f misbehavior. If disorder is 
nditions or a poor curric- 
ethods. But the most fre- 
ffender who is driven by 
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circumstances beyond his control. His reform depends not on 
punishment but on constructive action. 


Books and Pamphlets to Read 


Adolescent Character and Personality, by Robert J. Havig- 
hurst and Hilda Taba. John Wiley & Sone, d Inc., New York, 1949. 

Child Training and Personality, by J. . M. Whiting and 1 A 
Child. Yale University Press, New aK ‘1953. 

Discipline for Constructive Citizenship, Administrative Bul- 
letin Nos. 22, 22A (Supplement A, For Classroom Teachers), 
and 22B (Supplement B, For School Principals). School District 
of Philadelphia, 1955. 


Topics for Study and Research 


The immediate and long-range effects of various forms of 
punishment. How and how often were chronic offenders punished 
in prior years? A comparison of the present behavior of pupils 
who have been treated permissively at home or at school with 
those who have been consistently punished for deliberate mis- 
behavior. 


School and Community Projects 


A study, under the auspices of the Juvenile Court, of the 
punishments that have been inflicted at home and in school on 
children who later became delinquent. 


PTA Meeting 


Films: First Lessons; Angry Boy. Mental Health Film 
Board, 166 East 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Topic: Spanking. 


IV 
The Teacher and the Individual 


George, age 8, Grade II, IQ 104, is our class wanderer, pugilist, and trum- 
pet. His parents are getting a divorce. The other children dislike him. How 
can I help him become better liked? Using him as an errand boy or helper 
results in his becoming wild and aggressive. Ignoring his loud remarks re- 
sults in his talking still louder and more frequently. Having George sit next 
to me keeps him happy but doesn’t help him become a member of the group. 
He still makes comments, but at least he does not disturb the other children. 

—A teacher. 


Harry, age 16, a high-school sophomore, IQ 125, has improved much this 
year. He is still constantly in “hot water,’’ but his goals are more realistic. 
Unfortunately his parents don’t grasp the seriousness of the situation, and 
there are still frustrating circumstances at school. I am, however, hopeful, 
perhaps because I do want to see him turn out well, I started the year thinking 
he was a nuisance, and wishing the principal had not sent him to me. Now, 


after six months’ overtime work, I actually like the boy. 
—A teacher. 


Ike started last year as a junior. He was 17, and though he had an IQ of 92 
he had no interest in schoolwork. He did enjoy making all kinds of trouble. 
Nothing his teachers and the principal could do had any effect. We urged him 
to leave school, and even got him the promise of a job. He said he preferred 
not to work! We asked the administration toexpel him, but the family objected. 
So in May we promoted him to the senior class and graduated him in June. If 


this ae a sin, the end justified the means. How heavenly school seems this 
year 
—A teacher. 


When simple control, reasoning, and ordinary penalties fail 
to keep a pupil from misbehaving, you know you are face to face 
with a problem of some dimensions. The sooner you start to 
plan possible solutions, the better, because continued misbe- 
havior on the pupil’s part and increasingly severe punitive ac- 
tions on yours may strain relations to the point where there is 
little you can do, And you must remember that other teachers 
have probably tried to coerce the chronic offender into good 
behavior and obviously failed. You must also remember that 
there is little chance of any quick change in the pupil’s funda- 
mental attitudes. Perhaps the most difficult task any teacher 
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can face is that of controlling the behavior of a chronic offender 
while trying to find the causes of his misbehavior, to work out 
remedies, and to help him learn to overcome his difficulties. 


MAINTAINING OBJECTIVITY 


You are only human if you actively dislike a pupil who con- 
tinually disrupts your class. Antagonism stirs antagonism and 
violence, violence in any human relation. This very fact ex- 
plains why many youngsters who get off on the wrong foot with 
their teachers never regain step. The teacher takes the mis- 
behavior personally, and mutual hostility increases rapidly. 

The defense against this attitude in yourself and therefore in 
a pupil is the realization that his bad behavior is not, in the be- 
ginning at least, actually directed at you. The individual pupil 
who seems to hate you, who says and thinks he does hate you, 
and who treats you with angry impertinence or sullen resist- 
ance in class and writes obscene remarks about you on the cor- 
ridor walls does not as a rule hold a personal grudge against 
you. The exception comes when he believes that you have been 
unfair. But at the start, anyway, he hates you only as a symbol. 
If he has been frustrated by his inability to do schoolwork, you 
are the obvious target of the aggression his frustration gener- 
ates. Or he may hate you as a symbol of authority, as he hates 
all teachers, policemen, clergymen, and parents. And he prob- 
ably began by hating his parents. Sometimes, though his actions 
belie it, he may like you better than anyone else, and under- 
neath may be looking to you to keep him from behaving the way 
he does. He doesn’t know that his apparently willful actions are 
due to emotional maladjustment or to a physical condition or to 
a combination of the many possible causes. He only knows that 
he feels compelled to act as he does and that he hopes you can 
prevent him. 

As you learn more about a pupil and gain a more definite un- 
derstanding of why he behaves as he does, you will find it eas- 
ier to treat his disorder matter-of-factly. In the meantime you 
can do much to avoid antagonism toward the pupil if you talk 
with other teachers who have had him or have other pupils who 
behave in the Same ways. Their experiences may convince you 
a the misbehavior is not a manifestation of personal dislike 
of you. And knowing that others have the same kind of problem 
1S reassuring to you. 
on. re say that they do not wish any informa- 
er Sere ig behavioral, about a pupil whom they 
sack gl & S ass. They say that the pupil ought to be able to 

ean slate. Therefore they never consult the pre- 
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vious teachers of their classes or study the cumulative rec- 
ords. The only valid argument in favor of this position is that it 
reflects a determination to be fair and open-minded. There are 
many arguments on the other side. Ignorance may lead you to 
perpetuate the cause of the trouble, notably to expect of a pupil 
scholastic work that he is unable to do. Moreover, you can no 
more escape knowing when you have a pupil who has caused 
other teachers in your school difficulty than you can avoid 
breathing the heavy, sultry air that precedes a hurricane. If you 
haven’t already heard about the pupil’s escapades, a colleague 
is sure to greet you with, ‘‘I hear you’ve got the holy terror 
this year.” 

You certainly want to know about a hard-of-hearing or my- 
opic child before you begin to teach him. Without such knowl- 
edge, you may attribute his errors to stupidity or laziness or 
dislike of you as a teacher. You may not discover the true 
cause of his difficulties until he has fallen hopelessly behind. 
But if you know about his handicaps ahead of time, you do 
everything you can to help him start well and keep up. The 
chronic offender is in much the same case. If you know about 
him, you begin by working with him and so avoid mutual an- 
tagonism. 


ESTABLISHING RAPPORT 


Good rapport with a disorderly pupil increases the probabil- 
ity that you will be able to help him. And even if all your efforts 
lead only to failure, good rapport makes the interval less un- 
pleasant for everyone concerned. A certain inmate of a federal 
penitentiary who is serving a long term for armed robbery ofa 
post office is still remembered with a sort of amused affection 
by his former teachers and by the schoolofficials who struggled 
to prevent his downfall. The boy was good-looking and a good 
athlete. He had an IQ somewhat below normal, and he was hand- 
icapped by the early desertion of his father, the death of his 
mother, and years of association with a bad gang. He lived with 
his grandmother in a slum district. She spoke little English and 
had no control over him. He was already on probation when he 
transferred to public school as a seventh-grader in junior high 
school. In his first week in school he had a fist fight in a class- 
room, stole money from a pupil’s locker, and deliberately threw 
a ball through a window. Each of these offenses was punished. 
If they had been reported to the court, the boy’s probation would 
probably have been canceled. But the principal and the teachers 
decided that they would see if they couldn’t save the boy. They 
worked out a plan of trying to capitalize on his athletic inter- 
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ests (the gym teacher made himself responsible for the boy and 
scheduled him for extra periods) and of making friends with 
him. They took every chance they could to talk with him and 
work with him when he was behaving well. To their surprise, 
they found that he was really a likable youngster. He responded 
by liking them and behaving better for them. But the gang was 
too much. He was caught by the police in a robbery and sent to 
a school for delinquents. His teachers and principal were sorry 
to see him go: sorry for their failure and sorry to lose the boy. 

The key to establishing good rapport is association with the 
pupil when he is not in trouble. Coaching him in some extracur- 
ricular activity or even in one of his weak subjects is a good 
means of bringing him closer to you. One of the best is to ac- 
cept him as a volunteer helper for a chore that you do after 
school. A boy who is helping you decorate a Christmas tree can 
become very confidential. 

But you should not leave contacts to chance opportunities. 
Try to arrange brief, informal conferences once or twice a 
week. The first may grow out of a conference on misbehavior, 
but if you know you are dealing with a chronic offender, a meet- 
ing with him before he begins to cause trouble lets you start as 
friends. Time and place will depend on what grade you teach 
and whether or not you use methods that include routine con- 
ferences with all of your pupils in class time or in “free” pe- 
riods. You don’t want the conferences to be a burden to him or 


Papue in your class, you can almost always discover a spark 
of interest and nurse it into a flame. “Did you see the parade 
Pee it Where were you?” 
S the pupil loosens his ton i i 
1 gue and begins to talk with you 
naturally, cultivate the art of listening. The main virtue in 


the kind of conference we have in mind lies not in the advice 
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you give, nor yet in the information about himself and his prob- 
lems” that the pupil confides. The big benefits are the feeling 
of release he gets from being able to talk about himself and the 
assurance he gains from having you, a teacher! treat him as an 
interesting friend. 


MANAGING THE CHRONIC OFFENDER 


Your conferences with a disorderly pupil and your efforts to 
make friends with him may sharply reduce the amount of his 
misbehavior. At least, if you have progressed to the point 
where he sincerely wants to do better, he’ll respond quickly 
when you check him. But there is more than a probability that 
he’ll continue to misbehave, despite your best efforts, until you 
discover and remedy the causes of his behavior. In the mean- 
time you must manage matters So as to prevent as many of his 
outbreaks as you can and so as to keep him from disrupting the 
class, 

Your actions should be based on the theory that the pupil is 
under some kind of strain, even though you have no exact 
knowledge of what the strain may be. Like all of us, he can 
withstand strain just so long. He may, after he has given way 
and released the tension, regain control of himself and keep 
himself in order for minutes, hours, or days. If you observe 
him carefully, you’ll soon learn the symptoms of a pending 
break. You will also learn how long the intervals between 
breaks are likely to be. You can then try to relieve the strain 
at appropriate intervals and thus prevent breaks. 

The simple device of asking a question about the lesson may 
divert the pupil. Other time-tested devices, useful with both 
older and younger pupils and especially with those who are 
inclined to overactive, aggressive behavior, include having the 
pupil pass supplies, sending him on errands, and suggesting 
that he get a drink of water. One high-school sophomore 
Praises a teacher who ‘‘sometimes sends me out to walk 
around. It makes me feel a lot better.’’ If ycu know approxi- 
mately how long a pupil can work quietly, you can talk it over 
with him and make him responsible for leaving the room pe- 
riodically. 

Seating younger children near your desk often gives them all 
the support they need. This is more than a matter of their 
knowing that you will see whatever they do. They seem to draw 
strength from physical nearness to you. They are rather Hoe 
Person crossing a narrow bridge. If there is no handrail, he 
loses balance and falls. But a light rail, even a slender rope 
that would not hold his weight, gives him the reassurance he 
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needs. If you find that a child does stay out of trouble when he 
is near you, try alternating periods of keeping him there’ with 
periods when you give him work in another part of the room. 
Experiment with lengthening these. Children do have a way of 
mastering their own troubles and of learning self-control. 

Some disturbed pupils can manage themselves fairly well if 
they attend school for only part of each day. Arranging part- 
time attendance requires approval of administrators and the 
pupil’s parents, and perhaps a certificate from a doctor. But 
even if it does not result in keeping the pupil out of trouble 
when he is in school, you and your class are relieved of trouble 
when he is out of school. The relief justifies the effort the ar- 
rangements take. 

If a part-time schedule cannot be arranged for the compul- 
sively overactive pupil, some system must be devised for get- 
ting him out of the classroom for considerable periods of time. 
The principal’s office in a big school sometimes looks like the 
anteroom of a municipal court on Monday morning, and the 
principal’s clerk often plays the role of deputy sheriff. Keeping 
a pupil in the office may be the only means a school affords of 
keeping him out of the regular classroom, and thus be a neces- 
sity. Other devices are a ‘quiet room” under the supervision 
of a specially chosen teacher, assigning the pupil to extra pe- 
riods of physical education, and finding active employment for 
the pupil in the building or on the grounds. The last is very ef- 
ficacious in the case of older students who can be paid for 
their labor. Many high schools found that during the depres- 
sion, when the federal government set up work projects for 


students in their schools, some of the worst discipline prob- 
lems evaporated, 


SUPPLYING NEEDS 


_ While you are trying to find definite causes of a pupil’s dif- 
ficulties, you should proceed to do everything you can to satisfy 
all his needs. We call this the ‘‘shotgun attack’? because the 
number of pellets in a shotgun’s charge gives the marksman a 
better chance of hitting the target than does the single bullet in 
a rifle cartridge. But, if you prefer, you can think of it as a 
multiple-vitamin-with-basic-minerals pill, which is designed to 
EEN the common deficiencies. ; 

eeds are ordinarily classified as physi nd emotional. 
Physically, a child needs food, E eT and 
movement. The absolute lack of any of these is fatal. A serious 


and emotional Stability. Many lists of emotional needs have 
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been compiled. One of the simplest is that of W. I. Thomas: 
love? security, recognition, and new experiences. Each of these 
can be enlarged. The child needs to love as well as to be loved. 
He needs to feel secure in his place in his family’s affection, 
in his standing with his friends, and in his expectation that he 
will be cared for safely as far ahead as he can see. He needs 
to be recognized as an individual and to be somebody in his own 
right; and he needs to feel that his friends recognize his con- 
tributions to the group. New experiences, personal and vicar- 
ious, physical and intellectual. are essential to achild’s growth. 
Only the child who feels secure will have the courage to adven- 
ture, and only the child whose successful ventures are given 
recognition will continue to seek new experiences. 

The parents are the child’s primary source of satisfaction 
for all his needs. If they do not or cannot provide for his phys- 
ical needs and supply his emotional needs, he must look to 
adults outside the family. If no one supplements faulty parental 
care. he will almost surely become a behavior problem and 
may become seriously maladjusted. The rest of this book is 
designed to show the principal lacks that cause pupils to be 
disorderly and to show how the school can counter these diffi- 
culties. But while you are working to ascertain what a child’s 
difficulty is, you should assume that everything is wrong and 
try the shotgun attack. Often you can do such a good job of 
satisfying a boy’s or a girl’s needs that you bring about better 
behavior without ever finding out the true cause of the misbe- 
havior. You may, at the same time, be giving the youngster the 
emotional strength he must have to win a fight against odds. 

The importance of affection is testified to by the old saying, 
“The good teacher likes children.’’ And the truth of another 
old saying, ‘‘Praise is the magic wand of discipline,” rests 
upon the fact that praise satisfies the need for recognition. One 
teacher writes: ‘I’ve tried everything to change Jack’s be- 
havior—talking to him, changing his seat, sending him to the 
principal—all in vain. So far the only thing that helps is to give 
him small jobs to do for me and praise him when he does them 
well.” 

When teachers try hard to convince a pupil that they like him 
and really will help him, the effects may be excellent. One 
teacher writes: 


Belle, age 14, Grade IX, IQ 102, has been a problem since the start of sev- 
enth grade, She was bold, impertinent, refused to do her work, cut classes, 
and began to run with a bad crowd. Her parents were called in and said she 
was just as bad at home and they’d like to send her to reform school. They re- 
fused to cooperate with us or with the Family Welfare Society. This year the 
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head counselor, the school dietitian, and I put our heads together to see how 
we could help. We got Belle a paid job in the school cafeteria. We made ita 
point to be friendly. She improved a lot. Then at midyears she was shifted to 
another division and began to misbehave again and gave up the job. The three 
of us immediately appealed to her and convinced her we were really inter- 
ested. Now she’s back on her job and has been nominated by the school paper 
for the prize given each year to the pupil who has shown the greatest progress 
in school spirit and is a credit to the school and the teachers. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE CLASS 


Some teachers hesitate to do the kind of thing Belle’s teach- 
ers did for her because it seems to them to be rewarding bad 
behavior and they fear that the other pupils in the class will 
feel resentful. The solution is to enlist the class in your efforts. 

The great majority of the classmates of a chronic offender 
dislike him and dislike his behavior. He is almost sure to get 
into fights with them, shove and trip them, and knock their 
books on the floor. They’re likely to react in kind and blame 
him for getting them in trouble, And, because most students do 
want to learn, they dislike the way the unruly individual inter- 
feres with the routine of the class. If the class has had a part 
in making the rules of the room, they look on his violations as 
a betrayal. 

These feelings more often than not make the misbehaving 
pupil misbehave worse. When desire for membership in the 
group and recognition from the group is frustrated, he misbe- 
haves to compel their attention. If he can’t be famous he will 
be notorious. It’s a vicious circle. 


If you take the class into your confidence and discuss the 


able insight, A first-grade teacher describes how his pupils 
decided that they’d have to treat a feeble-minded classmate 


with the class, one of the pupils remarked: “Perhaps we leave 
him out of everything on the Playground. Perhaps he’d be nicer 
if we sometimes elected him an officer,” They did, and the boy 
became much easier to live with, A high-school teacher says: 
“When Ken Says something Sassy, there’s a sudden silence in 
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the room. The other students just look at him, and then go 
ahead as though nothing had happened. I don’t know when they 
decided on this line, but it’s working, and I’m pretending that I 
don’t hear Ken.” 

Reaching an agreement with the class on why you are ignor- 
ing bad behavior and apparently giving special privileges to 
some unruly pupils not only prevents misunderstanding of your 
actions but also gives the class worth-while experience in get- 
ting along with others. Thinking out why people behave as they 
do increases tolerance. And it is excellent motivation to self- 
control. 


ESTABLISHING WORTHY GOALS 


If you will compare your best pupils with your poorest, you 
will almost surely find that the best have definite personal 
goals in line with the curriculum. This fact differentiates both 
the orderly from the disorderly and the hard workers from the 
drifters. A personal goal gives direction to an individual’s be- 
havior. A goal serves to integrate his personality, because he 
gathers together his thoughts and concentrates them on his ob- 
jective. When a pupil has no conscious objective, or when he 
thinks the school does not serve his objective or actually inter- 
feres with it, he will idle away his school hours drifting from 
one form of misbehavior to another. 


Psychology knows too little about why one youngster picks 
one goal and another, another. There is a tendency to want to do 
the things an admired adult does, and therefore it is important 
for teachers and parents to set a good example. The desire for 
recognition makes a person want to do something he thinks he 
can do well, and makes him want to do it better and better. This 
explains the good effects of the teacher’s praising any progress 
that is related to a goal the teacher would like the pupil to 
adopt. Rewards in the way of prizes, high marks, honor rolls, 
and rank are traditional goals in education. They can be power- 
ful motivators of the effort to learn (and to behave) if the pupil 
believes he can achieve them. Pre 

If you know a disorderly pupil’s interests and abilities, you 
have the best chance of helping him establish desirable goals 
and thus of influencing his behavior for the better. Knowing his 
interests lets you stir his ambition to achieve immediate and 
remote goals in line with them and show him how his school- 
work will help him along. Knowing his abilities lets you be sure 
that his goals are realistic and that there are intermediate ob- 
jectives he can achieve fairly quickly and thus earn praise for 
progress. A pupil may be working toward several goals at once 
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—better marks in arithmetic, a part in the class play, enough 
money to buy a boat to have at the shore, and a job as an ac- 
countant when he grows up. In fact. the happy people of all ages 
are usually busy trying to fulfill a number of desires, some of 
which they will satisfy soon and some only after a long time and 
great effort. The happiest, perhaps, are also striving to for- 
ward a great purpose that they cannot expect to see fulfilled in 
their lifetime. 


GATHERING INFORMATION 


Whether you are trying general measures like establishing 
rapport or conducting a detailed search for the causes of mis- 
behavior, you profit from knowing all you can about a pupil’s 
background and about him as a person. You will want to secure 
all the information you can from the records, from the pupil’s 
previous teachers, from the school nurse, from the pupil him- 
self, and, where possible, from his parents. If you can set this 
down in a systematic way, it will facilitate your study of the 
child and it will be an immeasurable help when you confer about 
the case with your principal, another school official, or an out- 
side specialist. You may feel you have neither the time nor the 
training to compile the brief case history that we outline be- 
low. But the outline is a convenient guide to what to look for 
and can be useful when you are planning how to help the pupil 
satisfy his needs. 


OUTLINE FOR A BRIEF CASE HISTORY 


Teacher’s name Senool— Dates 

I. Identifying information. Pupil’s name, address, sex, 

date of birth (verified), age, grade. Father’s name, 
nationality, occupation. 

I. Description of pupil’s behavior. A BRIEF statement of 
what the pupil does that makes this study necessary. 
(An anecdotal diary of the major incidents on one or two 
days is excellent.) Secure from the pupil an account of 
what he has done and how he feels about it. 

HI. School history. Age and grade on beginning school. 
Number of schools attended. Number of years in each 
grade. Has he skipped any grades? Unusually long ab- 
Sences and reasons for them. Previous teachers’ eS- 
timates of ability and achievement and their accounts of 
the pupil’s behavior, what they did about it, and results. 

Iv, Physical condition, Date and results of last physical 
examination. Have you knowledge trom the records or 
otherwise of any severe illnesses, accidents, or handi- 
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caps? Are height and weight about average for age? Are 

e clothing and cleanliness satisfactory? Does he walk, 
run, jump normally? State what you know about his de- 
velopmental history, including ages of walking, talking, 
sex maturation. 

V. Mental ability and achievement. Your estimate. Results 
of standardized group tests: name of test, date given, 
results. Any special abilities or disabilities? Individual 
psychological examination? Give date, name and title of 
examiner, names of tests, results, recommendations. 

VL. Interests and occupations. Give favorite subjects and 
hobbies, part-time or summer employment, educational 
and vocational ambitions and plans. 

VII. Emotional and social status. Relationships with peers. 
Results of sociograms. Any marked characteristics? 
Attitudes toward teachers and other adults. Psychiatric 
examination? Give date, name of physician, recommen- 
dations. 

VIII, Family relationships and neighborhood conditions. Any 
information about the emotional tone of the home? If it 
is a broken or foster home, give details. Describe par- 
ent-child relationships and sibling relationships. De- 
scribe the home. Has pupil a room of his own? Play 
space? Describe neighborhood: type, recreation facili- 
ties, gangs. 

IX. Contact with social agencies and courts. History of the 
contacts: reasons, results, 

X. Recommendations. Descr 
done to help the pupil: (a) by you and the school; (b) by 


his family; (c) by himself. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 


While you are trying to keep a chronic offender in order and 


see that he learns something, OT at least doesn’t interfere too 


much with his classmates’ learning, you should constantly re- 
mind possible new ap- 


view your actions and turn over in your s ' ap 
proaches. You may lie awake thinking and planning, but this is 
better than having nightmares. Here are some questions to ask 
yourself: 

Am I letting bygones be bygones? 

Am I starting each day by being personally friendly, e.g., 
calling him cheerfully by name when he comes into the room? 

Did I give him a chance to talk to me today? 

Am I sure he understands what I want him to do? 

What are his good points? Am I capitalizing on them? 
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Am I making any progress in discovering his interests and 
correlating them with his schoolwork? ” 

Am I alert to the signs of trouble? Is there any way I can 
forestall it, e.g., by sending him on an errand when he shows 
signs of restlessness but before he has done something he 
shouldn’t? 

Would a change of seat help him to keep out of trouble? Give 
him a chance to make a new friend? 

What were the effects of what I tried today? 


Books and Pamphlets to Read 


An Application to Education of the Needs Theory, by Louis E., 
Raths. Modern Education Service, Bronxville, N.Y., 1949. 

Becoming, by Gordon W. Allport. Yale University Press, 
New Haven, 1955. 

Classroom Teachers Can Help Maladjusted Children, by N. E. 
Cutts and Nicholas Moseley. International Council for Excep- 
tional Children, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 1949. 

Personality Adjustment of Individual Children, by Ralph H. 
Ojeman. Department of Classroom Teachers, National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington 6, D. C., 1954, 


Topics for Study and Research 


Diaries of pupils’ behavior and teachers’ actions, to deter- 
mine patterns of behavior and efficacy of actions. 

Longitudinal studies of school and later careers of disorderly 
pupils, e.g., what has happened to a disorderly pupil whom you 
remember from several years back? 

Close study of pupils whose behavior has changed for better 
or worse during the year, to determine causes, including the 
effect of teaching procedures. 


Descriptions of specific means of motivating better behavior. 


School and Community Projects 
A committee to make 
derly pupils. 
Additional clerical hel 
cumulative records. 
Adequate community social services. 


plans for the rehabilitation of disor- 


p to facilitate the keeping of adequate 


PTA Meeting 


Mark. National Education Association, 
ashington 6, D.C., or your state Educa- 


Film: Mike Makes His 
1201 16th St., N.W., W 
tion Association. 


Topic: The parents’ role in school discipline. 


Vv 


Illness and Physical Handicaps 
as Causes of Misbehavior 


Larry, age 10, Grade IV, is the smallest boy in the room. One eye 18 80 
badly crossed that he gives the impression of vacancy. Always dirty, he looks 
forlorn. He always has a chip on his shoulder, and picks fights by pinching and 
kicking other children. He has the sole school privilege of coming late and 
leaving early—arranged by the principal after many parents of other children 
complained of his fighting. On the first day of school his mother told me in 
front of him how much she disliked him. She and his father both work. They 
have failed to keep appointments at the clinic to have Larry’s eyesight tested. 
They refuse to have him sent to the sight-saving class in a neighboring city, 
though our town would pay the fee. Larry never seems to hold a grudge 


against me, because he knows I like him and would do anything to help him. 
—A teacher. 


Mac, age 16, a high-school sophomore, has a vile temper, and when he’s 
asked to do something he doesn’t particularly like, he becomes angry and 
stubborn. Unfortunately, our school has little in the way of permanent records. 
The limited health cards have a list of common childhood diseases (supposedly 
checked when the child enters kindergarten), weights year by year, and the 
results of eyesight tests given by the nurse. I didn’t know Mac had had epilepsy 


until a friend of the family told me, thinking it might help me. 
—A teacher. 


“You poor fish—why didn’t they throw you back?” 
—A high-school student, taking a shower, 


to a boy paralyzed by polio. 


_ Though about one-quarter of our reports from teachers on 
disorderly children mention some illness or physical defect as 
a cause of the pupil’s difficulties, there are probably many 
more such cases than teachers realize. Some of the most se- 
rious conditions escape detection except by the medical spe- 
cialist. Health records are rarely complete. The overactive, 
aggressive behavior that is a typical result of certain illnesses 
Seems so willful that teachers are inclined to ascribe it toa 
character defect rather than to its true cause. And as a rule the 
physical cause, particularly if it is of long standing, is compli- 
cated by other conditions, any one of which might itself cause 
the trouble. 
49 
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In general, physical causes account for a larger percentage 
of behavior problems in the lower grades than in the upper 
grades. Partly this is because children do recover under treat- 
ment or outgrow handicaps or learn to adjust to them as they 
grow older. Partly it is because in the course of time the in- 
curables are discovered and hospitalized. But even in high 
school there are many behavior problems that are due to phys- 
ical difficulties, and many of these are aggravated by the length 
of time they have existed. 


COMPLICATIONS 


Of one boy in Grade I who continually fought other children, 
couldn’t make friends, shouted interruptions in assemblies, and 
disobeyed all directions, his teacher wrote: 


fever from which he almost died. When he was So ill his parents let him do as 
he pleased. Once convalescent, he began to disrupt the home, and they are now 
overstrict; for example, when he disobeys they take away his baseball glove 
for a week. (They pride themselves on never spanking him.) His father is a 
traveling salesman and rarely home. 


Again and again we find that children with physical defects 
come from homes where, because of poverty, ignorance, low 
intelligence, or indifference, or all of these, no sustained at- 
tempt has been made to secure treatment. Home discipline is 
often faulty. The mother is likely to be overprotective, the 
father overstrict, and both inconsistent, 

The most pitiful and perhaps the most disastrous complica- 
tion is rejection of the child by his parents and by other chil- 
dren. Some parents resent spending money for doctors’ and 
hospital bills. Some, frankly or unconsciously, are repelled by 
a child’s looks or by the burden of care. They may threaten the 
child with being sent away, not for care but to get rid of him. 
Children, though they can be matter-of-fact in their acceptance 
of a child who is deformed or weak or who is a stutterer, can 
be thoughtlessly cruel. Teachers’ reports on the handicapped 
include remarks like: ““He’s always the last child chosen,’’ 
and, “The other children won’t play with her because she over- 
whelms them with her loud voice giving orders they cannot un- 
derstand because of her speech defect.” And even high-school 
Students can be callous: “You poor fish—why didn’t they throw 
you back?” If a child’s illness has directly or indirectly made 
him aggressive, such treatment makes him more aggressive 


still. If he has tended to withdraw, he now shrinks from all 
contact. 
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TYPES OF DIFFICULTY 


Any illness or deformity or deficiency in development may 
adversely affect a child’s behavior. In some acute conditions 
like common colds, headache, fatigue, and fever the effect is 
temporary. Young children’s illnesses flare up quickly. A child 
can be happy and well-behaved one minute and cross the next. 
If you are alert, you’ll often notice an unusual flush or an un- 
usual listlessness. A question or two will let you know whether 
the child should be encouraged to put his head down on his desk 
or should be sent to the nurse’s room or the office or taken 
home. Prompt action is essential from the point of view of 
health, and it may avert a classroom scene. Incidentally, a 
sick child should not be sent home unless you are sure someone 
is there to care for him and unless a responsible adult accom- 
panies him. 

The aftereffects of some illnesses may include quite specific 
kinds of behavior. Particularly disruptive is the overactive, 
aggressive behavior that sometimes, though far from always, 
follows scarlet fever, measles, diphtheria, sleeping sickness, 
and some other diseases. The individual is actually unable to 
keep quiet. He runs, charges violently into others, throws him- 
self about, and attacks other people and their belongings. This 
behavior is compulsive, that is, entirely beyond voluntary con- 
trol. But because there is no obvious bodily sign of a serious 
physical condition, teachers may struggle with a case of this 
sort for years. We’ve known cases that disrupted a succession 
of public and private schools for four or five years before the 
cause was discovered. Brain injuries, especially those received 
at birth, may also cause compulsive overactivity. Deficient de- 
velopment of some part of the nervous system may make a 
child aggressive and overactive. It may also result in mental 
deficiency. Some authorities now believe a defective central 
nervous system is associated with schizophrenia in children. 

Chronic illnesses take toll in several ways. They may be a 
direct irritant. They drain the physical resources of the indi- 
vidual, They may upset him emotionally by making him anxious 
or ashamed. Girls who suffer from leucorrhea (a mucous dis- 
charge from the vagina) and boys who have a discharge of pus 
from the urethra or a bad varicocele (a swollen vein on the 
testicle) are often afraid to tell anybody. The ordinary school 
physical examination doesn’t disclose the condition. The child 
feels disgraced and may think he has a venereal disease. Worn 
out by worry, he may be sullen and cross. Enuresis and lack of 
bowel control make a child an unpleasant presence in the room 
and subject him to teasing or rejection. The trouble may be due 
to laziness or lack of training, but it may be the result of phys- 
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ical or emotional conditions that leave the child helpless. Acne 
embarrasses adolescent youngsters and increases their tend- 
ency to think the world is against them. Carious teeth and 
diseased tonsils often go uncorrected for years; the pain and 
the poisons irritate the child and the accompanying bad breath 
embarrasses him. The child with chronic heart trouble, 
asthma, or other chronic illness may feel different because he 
can’t play the games his friends enjoy; and he may be spoiled 
by the care and attention he must have, and may presume upon 
his disability. 

Deformities also make a child feel different. There’s a com- 
forting theory that the physical defect is compensated for by a 
strength of character. But for one person who, like Franklin 
Roosevelt, rises superior to his handicap there are many who 
are overwhelmed. 

Malnutrition, whether due to lack of food, to an unbalanced 
diet, or to an inability to assimilate the required nutritional 
elements, may cause maladjustment or mental illness. 

Small stature, unusual height, obesity—any great departure 
from the norm of the group—marks the individual. We laugh at 
the “bantam cock’’ of a boy, and so do his classmates. But it’s 
not funny to him. The chip on his shoulder is his claim to re- 
spect. The outsize of the boy who has repeated one or more 
grades shames him into bullying. The fat boy has a role to play. 
He laughs at the kidding, but it hurts. And he seeks comfort in 
eating more and more. 

4 Speech defects, including stammering and dialect, may sub- 
ject a child to ridicule by other children. The defect may 
escape the parents’ notice, either because they have similar 
R or because they’ve become used to the child’s way of 
ig, and thus a condition that could have been prevented 

on casily corrected becomes chronic. Teasing destroys the 
ag aa: We’re struck by the number of reports We 
You att tas pirn Speech defects who shout out in class, 
Bae as me, or, “Nobody likes me.” The natural re- 
ild like this is to fight everybody. This is health- 


jer than witha... 
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and reproached me now that school had taught me of something 
concealed in those shadows on the page....Caning after caning 
paralysed not only my brain but my nerves....By the time I 
had been struggling for two years...I had begun to have fright- 
ening dreams, and to wake in the night, sweating so freely that 
my flannel night-shirts tortured me.’’ Then a school physician 
discovered the nearsightedness and his parents took him to 
have glasses fitted. ‘‘I remember still the astonishment with 
which I saw the smaller letters change from a dark blur into 
separate items of the alphabet.’’ And one evening, two or three 
weeks later, ‘when I was sitting at the kitchen table...I 
looked up at the Swiss clock, in its wooden case on the high 
shelf over the stove. And I read the time!...I have remem- 
bered the position of the clock-hands ever since. The time was 


twenty minutes past six.’’ 


DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT 


When considering the possibility that a pupil’s disorderly be- 
havior is caused by illness or a physical defect, keep in mind 
the fact that you are pot a physician. Even a psychiatrist, though 
he is required by law to have a medical degree, generally de- 
pends on another physician for the preliminary physical ex- 
amination of a patient. Though a connection between behavior 
and a physical condition seems obvious, as in the case of small 
stature or obesity, there may be other physical factors too. And 
for you to prescribe any kind of treatment is both unethical and 
dangerous. Take obesity again. If you tell a child whose obesity 
is a symptom of glandular trouble what to eat or not to eat, you 
may be giving him the worst possible advice. Your role is not 
to diagnose or to prescribe but to do all you can to secure pro- 
fessional help for the child and professional guidance for your 
handling of the behavior problem. 

There is a deep satisfaction in having started the process 
that leads to the discovery and treatment of a child’s physical 
disability. The effect on his behavior is often prompt. Even if 
his behavior continues to be bad, the knowledge that it origi- 
nates in a naandika haunnd hie control makes you sympathetic 
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example, if there has been color blindness in the family or if 
the mother had German measles during pregnancy, these-facts 
should be entered. Particular attention should be paid to the 
possibility that the child suffered a brain injury at birth and 
to severe accidents and illnesses, though recovery seemed 
normal. Whenever a doctor has explained the implications of a 
specific illness or injury for a particular child’s learning or 
behavior, the explanation should be attached to the record. If 
any of the information about a child is confidential, it can be 
kept in a separate file, perhaps in the principal’s office. In gen- 
eral, however, the teacher is entitled to full information. Of 
course he must be ethical and not discuss what he knows with 
people who are not directly concerned in helping the child. 

Unfortunately, few schools have even a satisfactory form for 
the health record, and fewer still make a point of filling out the 
record completely and keeping it up to date. You will know how 
far you can trust the records in your school. Even if they are 
excellent, you should consider the possibility that some physi- 
cal difficulty has escaped discovery or recording. 

The school nurse can be your greatest helper when you are 
investigating the causes of a child’s behavior problems and 
when you are trying to have them remedied. She has an accu- 
mulated knowledge of the child and of his family. She is used to 
visiting homes and is almost always welcomed by the parents 
and treated with respect. They readily confide information to 
the nurse that they might withhold from the teacher or a strange 
doctor. Her years of “dispensing Band-Aids and sympathy” 
give her a place in the children’s affections, and when a child 


is suffering an emotional upset he will talk to her and take ad- 
vice from her, If a special 


she is probably the school 
arranging it. She may be responsible for seeing that a child 
who needs continuing treat 
and she often provides t 
chance to inspire the chi 
For these reasons, it is we 


give it cheerfully. 


Routine school physical examinations vary in quality almost 
as much as do school health records. Medical authorities agree 
that a thorough examination every other year is better than 2 
superficial annual examination that takes half the time. The 
best examining physician is a specialist in the age group of the 
children whom he is examining. He is thoroughly trained in 
mental hygiene, and has enough professional knowledge of the 
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symptoms, causes, and treatment of maladjustment in children 
to decide when an emotionally upset child needs psychiatric 
treatment. Finally, he understands the school situation, and 
specifically the difficulties that the teacher of a particular child 
faces. Such understanding makes his suggestions for helping the 
child practical; it may make the difference between keeping a 
child in a class where his maladjustment would be aggravated 
(and the class continually disrupted) and transferring him to a 
special class or an institution where his recovery could be 
rapid. The schedule of examinations should allow the doctor 
time to explain to the teacher, to parents, and to children who 
are old enough to understand, the implications that a physical 
condition has. If there is a probable effect on behavior, this 
Should be described. Time is saved and information made 
dramatically concrete if a parent and the teacher are both 
present during the regular examination of younger children. 
Teen-agers are old enough to assume some responsibility and 
to take the initiative for correcting their defects. The doctor 
Should have a frank talk with each youngster. 

A special physical examination is indicated in the case of a 
chronic offender whose record fails to show a thorough exam- 
ination within the year or since the trouble started. The physi- 
cal cause of a behavior difficulty may develop slowly and the 
cumulative effect be so gradual that the cause-and-effect con- 
nection is far from obvious. On the other hand, the development 
may be relatively quick, particularly if a child fears or feels 
ashamed of a condition that he discovers for himself. There- 
fore, a marked and continuing change for the worse in behavior 
Calls for prompt action. If there is a physical cause, immedi- 
ate diagnosis and treatment may be the best if not the only hope 
of correcting the difficulty and of reversing the trend in be- 
havior, 

You are lucky if you have a sym . : 
Physician whose official duties include advising on behavior 
Problems. Generally the school physician is employed only to 
give routine examinations and does not undertake special ex- 


aminations except as a favor. The usual procedure is for the 
Principal or the school nurse to ask this favor of the doctor. 
ecial examination is to have 


Often the only way to secure a SP 
the parents take the child to their family physician or to a 
Clinic. The school nurse may be the best person to secure the 
family’s cooperation, though the school principal or you your- 
Self can make the suggestion in a conference with the parents. 
But our experience, our reports from teachers, and the results 
of various investigations agree that large numbers of parents 
fail to provide even minimum medical care for their children. 


pathetic, well-trained school 
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Health records show how often carious teeth, diseased tonsils, 
and faulty vision go uncorrected year after year despite 
strongly worded notices from the school doctor. (Parents who 
are present at an examination are more likely to take action.) 
It is hardly to be expected, then, that a novel idea like having a 
physical examination as a step in correcting misbehavior will 
impress poor and ignorant parents. They will probably not be 
willing to spend money for a doctor’s fees unless someone like 
the nurse makes repeated home visits and becomes responsible 
for appointments. 

The doctor who examines a child because of a behavior prob- 
lem will want a considerable amount of information from you. 
He may depend on you for facts like date of birth, address, and 
family background (see ‘‘Outline for a Brief Case History,” 
page 46). Your account of the child’s behavior is especially 
important, because the way the child behaves may afford clues 
to his physical condition. Give as much specific detail as pos- 
sible. One teacher wrote: ‘At recess, Nat, aged 10, hurled 
himself feet first on the back of Clara, aged 8. While I was 
picking her up to see if she was badly hurt, he dashed 100 feet 
across the playground, snatched a bat from a big 12-year-old 
boy and hit him on the head. Another teacher took him to the 
principal’s office. The principal paddled Nat and brought him 
back to my room. Nat walked down the aisle to his seat, sweep- 
ing the books off each desk as he passed. Before I could catch 
up with him, he launched himself through the air, waving his 
arms and shouting, ‘I’m a bat.’’’ An account like this means 
more than the statement, ‘‘He’s overactive and aggressive.” 

One word of caution: Don’t suggest a diagnosis to the doctor, 
even indirectly. The doctor may resent your trespass on his 
oe And there’s more than a possibility that you are mis- 

en. 

‘After the examination the doctor may be willing to confer 
with you, the principal, the nurse, and other members of the 
School staff, such as the social worker. A case conference is 
more satisfactory than the more usual written report, and far, 
far more Satisfactory than a verbal report relayed by the par- 
ent or the nurse. Sometimes when you are not sure that you 
have been given all the information the doctor meant you to 
Heit you can arrange to talk with him privately. But when you 

with a family physician, you must be prepared to have him 
put all the blame on the school. He naturally supports his pa- 
tient. And there are still a considerable number of doctors WhO 
do not regard teachers as members of “the profession 
team,”’ even though failure to cooperate with the teacher may 
have dire results for the patient. 
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Special examinations of vision and of hearing often disclose 
defects that are missed in the routine examinations by school 
doctors, nurses, and physical-education teachers. Eye charts 
and: group audiometers are useful in screening but not a sub- 
Stitute for an examination by a specialist. 


PROGRAM ADJUSTMENTS 


Experience has shown that some modifications of the regular 
school program have excellent effects on the behavior of ill and 
handicapped children. There is rarely any objection to curtail- 
ing the program of a child with a defect in vision or of one 
whose difficulty is obvious. When the only symptom is bad be- 
havior, parents may feel that a child who is excused from a 
class period is being slighted, and teachers may feel that he is 
being rewarded. But both parents and teachers welcome any 
adjustment that brings relief. 

Modifications in the regular program include daily rest pe- 
riods and special lunch periods for children suffering from 
malnutrition or chronic fatigue, or both. Prolonged breaks in 
the midmorning and midafternoon may help the compulsively 
Overagegressive child to control himself. When an illness or 
handicap automatically excludes a child from an activity, e.g., 
the crippled from games and the epileptic from the use of 
Power tools in the shop, tactful provision of a share in the ac- 
tivity may avoid a behavior difficulty. The classic example is 
the cripple who keeps score. 

The half day, or the quarter day, has already been suggested 
asa possibility for a maladjusted child. The compulsively ag- 
gressive child probably sincerely wants to control his temper 
and his tendency to run and to fight, and he may succeed for an 
hour or two or three at a stretch. If he is allowed to attend 
School for a shortened day and does succeed in behaving well, 
he gains self-confidence. The period may be lengthened from 
time to time, but this should not be done until the pattern of 
good behavior is thoroughly established. 

The special class or school (for example, for crippled chil- 
dren, children with speech defects, or children with poor vi- 
Sion) reduces the child’s feeling of being different. The other 
handicapped children and the specially trained teachers treat 
his difficulties as matters of fact. And the teachers are able to 
help him learn techniques of adjusting to the everyday world. 
Ta some types of difficulty (for example, in extreme compulsive 
°veractivity due to brain injury) the special school run as part 
of a hospital program is the one slim hope for eventual recov- 
ery. When a doctor diagnoses a condition of this kind. prompt 
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i 1. To keep 
steps must be taken to remove the child from schoo 
him in school aggravates his difficulties. handicaps the learn- 
ing of other pupils, and risks his injuring himself and others. 


A NOTE ON REPEATING 


Experience and research agree that requiring a child to re- 
peat a grade, even if he has been absent for a long period be- 
cause of illness or has regularly been excused for part of each 
day, is seldom advisable. The repeater is likely to be oversized 
for his grade and consequently a behavior problem. His attitude 
toward learning is usually poor, and he may actually retrogress 
during the year. On the other hand, children who, despite their 
absences, progress with their age group from grade to grade 
may achieve up to grade level or beyond, and generally behave 
well. Retardation is recommended only if the pupil is physically 
and socially as immature as the majority of the boys and girls 
who will be in his class if he is kept back. 


CLASSROOM PROCEDURES 


If you can build up an ill or handicapped child’s feeling of 
security, you go a long way toward preventing behavior prob- 
lems or, if he is already disorderly, toward helping him learn 
control, Even when his behavior is compulsive, provided it is 
not so extreme that removal from school is necessary, he will 
do better in his attempts to manage himself if he feels secure 
in your understanding and support. 

The essence of emotional security is the feeling of being ac- 
cepted and valued as oneself and for oneself. In the case of the 
ill or handicapped child this feeling must be so strong and sure 
that it balances the child’s differences from other children, dif- 
ferences that are obvious to him and to them. Your manner and 
your actions are important both for their direct effect on the 
child and because the other children will follow your example. 
_When speaking to a handicapped child, try to use the same 
tone of voice that you use with the other children. Don’t let pity 
show. When you are giving assignments, be alert to suggest 
something he can do without too great difficulty. Include your 
Suggestion for him in a series of suggestions to other pupils; 
don’t single him out by putting him first or last. If the class or 
a committee is making plans, let him choose his own part. Let 
him try anything that you have any hope he can do, but when he 
is overambitious, ask him frankly, “Are you sure you can do 
that?” and offer him the choice between two or more possible 
parts. When he does a good job, one that would be superior for 
any pupil, let him know that it is good. When he surprises you 
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by doing something you thought he couldn’t, something that 
shows he is advancing in physical or emotional control, praise 
his progress. But don’t be fulsome and don’t make him a pet. 

Firm and consistent discipline is especially important to the 
handicapped pupil. The child may presume on his handicap and 
hit another, safe in the knowledge that the other won’t hit him 
back and not realizing how unpopular his behavior makes him. 
If you indulge him, you mark him. But if you are firm and con- 
sistent in stopping such behavior, you add to the child’s secu- 
rity by supporting his efforts to manage himself. His knowledge 
A what to expect if he loses control will help him retain con- 
rol, 

The other pupils may display a healthy curiosity about, for 
example, a glass eye or an artificial leg, and, because their 
curiosity has a tinge of admiration, it helps more than it hurts 
the handicapped child. Only when their lack of sympathy and 
imagination leads them to make cruel remarks do you need to 
take action. Then talk with the class when the handicapped 
child is absent. We have accounts of successful discussions by 
first-graders of the problems created by a child with asthma, 
a Severely retarded child, and one given to fits of temper. A 
fourth-grade group organized itself to help a boy who occasion- 
ally flew off the handle and attacked everyone in sight; the four 
biggest boys in the room would surround him while one girl 
went for the principal and another for the custodian. High- 
School home rooms arrange wheel-chair pushers for the crip- 
pled and guides for the blind and are astonishingly ingenious in 
Seeing that the handicapped individual never feels left out. When 
you are talking with your class about behavior difficulties be- 
yond a person’s control, lead them to see that, though they must 
do what they can to help, they must try not to spoil. 


CONFERENCES WITH THE PUPIL 


A teacher of a difficult 13-year-old, who had had a plate in- 
Serted in his skull after an automobile accident, writes: “I 
make a point of talking with him alone whenever I can, not about 
his bad behavior, but as a friend. I see him before school, after 
School, and on the playground. Now he’s always courteous to me 
i h he still imposes on the other 
disastrous if they hit back.” 


f you take time for repeated conferences with a child who 
ll probably confide in you 


aS been ill or is handicapped, he wi 

1S compulsive feelings and his fears about the future. You can 
8radually lead him to see that a great many people in the world 
ave suffered as he has and yet done well with their lives. Let 
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him know that you understand how he feels. Show him that, 
though he can’t control his feelings, he can avoid behavior that 
hurts others or makes him unpopular. If he thinks he can recog- 
nize the danger signs, tell him he is to come sit near you or 
leave the room when he feels he is about to lose control of him- 
self. 

The handicapped pupil is particularly in need of goals and of 
the security and recognition that come as he makes progress. 
You can be very helpful here. Read up on his specific difficulty 
so that you know what favorable developments he can hope for. 
Study his school record and, if possible, secure an individual 
psychological examination, so that you can gauge his intellec- 
tual possibilities. When you are talking with him, be alert for 
clues to his particular interests. When you know what he is 
capable of physically and intellectually and what his interests 
are, help him set up reasonable educational and vocational 
goals and intermediate objectives. The a-little-more-each-day 
approach leads little by little to recovery just as it does in the 
case of a person who, weak after a long illness, starts by walk- 
ing across the room, then halfway up the hospital corridor, and 
then all the way. If you can arrange for the pupil to talk with 
adults who have overcome similar difficulties, he’ll be able to 
visualize the possibilities. Point out, too, the way President 


Roosevelt conquered polio and President Eisenhower his heart 
ailment. 


REMEDIAL PROCEDURES 


Everything you can legitimately do to Speed the physical re- 
covery of a child contributes to improving his behavior not only 
by adding to his Strength but also by convincing him that you 
care about him and wish to help. A large amount of serious 


maladjustment and of delinquincy and mental illness can be 
avoided when the Parents a 


nurse, speech Specialist, 
teacher. In this team appr’ 
porting on the child’ 


with faulty vision, and, if you 


the < y ge for a child to have an eye 
examination and be given glasses. 
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FORCING PARENTAL ACTION 


Sometimes when parents persistently ignore the school’s ad- 
vice about proper health care for a youngster, they will listen 
to the visiting nurse. Procedures for securing her help vary. 
The school nurse or you yourself may talk the situation over 
with the visiting nurse or her supervisor. When a family is on 
relief, the supervisor of welfare js usually willing to bring 
pressure to bear to have defects corrected. The welfare de- 
partment is glad to foot the bills. In extreme cases, the Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Children or a similar organization 
can hale the parents into court. An agency of this type will hold 
in confidence any information the school gives it. It makes an 
independent investigation and handles all legal procedures. 


STUDY GROUPS FOR PARENTS 


More and more schools are taking the initiative in arranging 
Study groups for parents. Health topics are natural subjects 
for such groups. Most parents are interested in the best diets 
for children, the prevention of diseases, and the care of chil- 
dren during and after the common childhood illnesses. The dis- 
cussions should be guided by a pediatrician or nurse. When 
Study groups are part of a PTA program, you might find it in- 
teresting and helpful to join one. In any case, you can probably 
Suggest that the group take up problems like spoiling during 
convalescence (see the excellent advice on the need for firm, 
Consistent discipline during convalescence which Dr. Benjamin 
Spock gives in The Pocket Book of Baby and Child Care) and the 
Possible aftereffects of children’s diseases on behavior. _ 

The school has a special obligation and a great opportunity to 
Promote study groups among parents whose children suffer 
from a specific illness or defect. Since such a group will gen- 
erally have to be drawn from all over a city or district, its 
Organization is a responsibility of the central administration. 

ut you can well suggest it, either to your school superintend- 
ent or to a parent who is interested enough to take it up with 
the Superintendent. An excellent article in the Journal of Ex- 


Ceptional Children for January, 1949, shows how group meet- 
ings of parents of cleft-palate children ‘‘foster the kind of pro- 
fessional teamwork in the community at so often is lacking, 
to the detriment of a total rehabilitation program.’’ When par- 
ents of children with speech defects, muscular dystrophy, crip- 
pled limbs, or any kind of difficulty meet together, they profit 
from a kind of group therapy- The knowledge that others share 


their burden is in itself a comfort, puilds security, and helps 
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the parents accept the child. The exchange of information about 
symptoms and treatment is of practical value and promotes ob- 
jectivity. Often a group of parents can induce the community to 
make needed provisions for a special type of child, when a 
parent or a teacher working alone would be helpless. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 


A very large number of disorderly pupils owe their difficul- 
ties altogether or partially to the effects of an illness or phys- 
ical handicap. 

The search for a cause of disorderly behavior should always 
include an examination of the health record and, if possible, a 
special physical examination by a doctor who understands the 
school situation. 

Some types of illness result in behavior that cannot be man- 
aged in the regular classroom. In these cases, early discovery 
and prompt assignment to a special class or an institution save 
the child and the school great suffering. Less severe cases 

may be helped by modifying the school program. 

Security and affection are often denied the ill or handicapped 
child, and the teacher who can provide them wins the child’s 
cooperation. Firm, consistent discipline contributes to security. 


Books and Pamphlets to Read 


Born That Way, by Earl R. Carlson. The John Day Co., New 
York, 1941. 


Introduction to Exceptional Children, by Harry J. Baker. Re- 
vised edition, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1954. 

School Health Services, edited by Charles Wilson. National 
Education Association, Washington, 1954. 

(The Journal of Exceptional Children carries authoritative, 
up-to-date articles on all types of ill and handicapped children.) 


Topics for Study and Research 


Comparison of a disorderly child and a well-behaved child 


ae Same physical defects. What accounts for the differ- 


School and Community Projects 
$$ rmy Frojects: 


The improvement of special services, e.g., Securing a speech 
Specialist on the school Staff, a pediatrician with training in 


mental hygiene as the school doctor i s for 
children with handicaps. ee eee 


Illness and Physical Handicaps 63 
PTA Meeting 


ary. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
r the education of the physically 


Film: Good Speech for G 
Text-Film Department, 330 

Topic: Local provisions fo 
handicapped. 
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Scholastic Misfits 


who might advise me, and Owen’s 
clinic ina neighboring city. 


Pat, age 16, Grade IX (freshman in high school), 


, but otherwise is reported to 


He has a twin Sister, a Senior, who is an excel- 
lent student and a good citizen. 


course, not all misfits misbehave. M 
pils, especially girls, are Pleasant 
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misfit, you must consider whether or not his behavior difficul- 
ties are due to his academic maladjustment. There are several 
reasons why they might be. 


WHY MISFITS MAY MISBEHAVE 


‘Frustration causes aggression” is a generally accepted 
psychological principle. A baby whose arms are held so that he 
cannot move them will go into a tantrum. He’ll thrash around 
and try every way he can to free himself. Similarly, an older 
child or adult who finds an obstacle in his path tries to over- 
come it. If he continues to fail, he may 8° into a blind rage and 
attack anything and everyone within reach. The greater the 
pressure to do the impossible, the greater the chance that frus- 
tration will result in such aggression. Some of our most dis- 
tressing cases are slow students whose parents and teachers 
have combined in an attempt to force normal achievement. 

When aggressive action fails to produce results that please 
the individual, he may withdraw into a world of fantasy. He 
Substitutes daydreams of success for active effort to obtain 
Success, From the standpoint of mental hygiene, withdrawal is 
more dangerous than aggression (see Chapter XI). 

The desire to conform and the feeling of bein different are 
the two jaws of a vise that may grip a misfit. The very slow, 
Overage, oversize pupil cannot conform and consequently feels 
forced to justify himself. He’s likely to be the class bully. He 
may become sadistic or use his strength to force smaller boys 
and girls into sex play. He may steal to gratify some imme- 
diate desire of his own or to get money to buy candy for his 
Classmates and thus curry favor with them. ae he’ll Eta 
join a gang of like-minded youngsters An so gain the Ben 
curity ot eran membership. rhe very bright child, on the other 
hand, is likely to try to hide his prightness by pretending to 
make as many mistakes as his classmates, ane he may misbe- 


have just to prove that he’s a 
Sain recognition by concentrating ON his studies to the exclu- 
Sion of all other activities. Being shamed and ridiculed in- 
creases any feeling of difference and, therefore, the chances of 
misbehavior, A slow learner whom his classmates call ‘dumb 
bunny” and a bright child who is C led “a brain” are alike 
he to enormous pressure. If a teacher adds sarcasm, the 
ressure becom most intolerable. 
Boredom may be ue ‘ot of the slow child because he can’t do 
he classwork, and of the pright child pecause he does it too 
easily, Both lose interest in their lesson, and then may wander 
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around, interfere with other children, and generally make 
i of themselves. 
D E of insecurity results from the slow learner’s ex- 
perience of failure in his studies. And because he lacks recog- 
nition for success in his studies, he sets out, in the classic pat- 
tern, to gain attention in other ways. He very soon discovers 
that 100% failure is almost as noticeable as a mark of 100 and 
that aggressive misbehavior gives him the center of the stage. 
Of course, the fact that a disorderly pupil is a misfit may not 
be the sole cause of his misbehavior. The slow and retarded 
often come from poor homes in bad neighborhoods and fre- 
quently suffer from physical disabilities. 


DETERMINING STATUS 


Good cumulative records tell you at a glance if a pupil’s age 


or intelligence is out of line with his classmates’. But good 
records are rare. 


» Physical, and social. Therefore, 
you should try to check the 
a note to the registrar of 


is usually all that is nec- 
essary. 


Standardized tests Ought to be given at regular intervals and 
the results entered in the cumulative record. But there area 
great many cases similar to that cited at the beginning of this 

Score available was from a test given in 
first grade, eleven years before. You must not place much 
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remember that some later teacher may be entirely unfamiliar 
withthe test concerned, and be sure to indicate what the results 
mean. Remember that the older a youngster with an IQ above or 
below 100 is, the greater is the difference between his CA and 
MA. A child with IQ 85 has an MA of about 5 when his CA is 6, 
but an MA of about 13 when his CA is 15. A child with IQ 115 
has an MA of about 7 when he is 6, but an MA of about 17 when 
his CA is 15. The discrepancy is sometimes so startling that 
whenever you know only the CA and the IQ you should calculate 
the MA, Change the CA into months, and place the decimal 
point in the IQ (before the second digit from the right), and then 
apply the formula CA x IQ = MA. E.g., for 15-year-olds of IQ 
85 and 115 respectively, 180 x .85=153 (12 years, 9 months); 
180 x 1.15=207 (17 years, 3 months). 

Individual psychological examinations for all children and re- 
examination on the request of the teacher are the dream of 
many educators. But very few school systems approach this 
ideal, and, because of the shortage of trained workers, few can 
expect to. In fact, the shortage is so great that, even if you 
work in a system that has a staff psychologist or a working ar- 
rangement with a child-guidance clinic, you may have to wait 
some weeks after referring a pupil for examination before you 
receive the results and recommendations. In the meantime, if 
low or high intelligence or a subject-matter disability is a 
factor in a pupil’s misbehavior, you may unwittingly aggravate 
matters by trying to force him into step with the class. There- 
fore, in the absence of good records and reliable test results, 
you should take immediate steps to arrive independently at as 
objective an opinion as you can. 

Your own immediate reaction is a good guide to ability but is 
not to be trusted completely. You may assume that an overage 
boy who has repeated a grade or two and is doing poor work for 
you is below average in intelligence, only to find, when test re- 
sults are available, that he is average or well above. Psycho- 
logical examinations of a group of 18 disorderly repeaters re- 
vealed that 6 had 1Q’s ranging from 92 to 118. The remaining 12 
ranged from IQ 60 to IQ 87. The poor work that originally 
caused retardation of the brighter group was presumably due to 
factors other than intelligence. (In the similar cases in our re- 
ports there is frequently evidence of faulty home care or un- 
stable home conditions.) The same factors might well be the 
main causes of continuing misbehavior. Then retardation would 
only be an aggravation of the cause, albeit a heavy one. 

Low marks, even when they are all a pupil has had over a 
stretch ‘of years, are likewise far from being proof of low in- 
telligence that might be causing misbehavior. The misbehavior 
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of all chronic offenders, whatever the causes, generally in- 
cludes unwillingness to study. This and the teacher’s feeling of 
resentment for a disturber naturally produce low marks even 
when intelligence and achievement, as revealed by objective 
tests, are above average. On the other hand, we have the ‘‘halo 
effect’: the clean, well-dressed, correctly speaking pupil from 
a good family may be thought ‘‘surely capable of good work’’ 
when his poor work and bad behavior are actually due to low 
ability. 

Lacking a record of several tests or an individual psycho- 
logical examination, you might well give the student some of the 
Standardized tests that are published for the use of classroom 
teachers, These provide methods for determining a pupil’s 
comparative achievement. Many also contain aids that help you 
diagnose a pupil’s difficulties. If your system does not provide 
standardized tests for your use, you may want to buy some. We 
hesitate to suggest that a teacher use his own funds to purchase 
such tests, but many teachers who work in penny-saving sys- 
tems do dip into their own pockets and consider that the money 
is well spent. Many publishing houses issue such tests and are 
glad to send descriptive catalogues. Most make only a nominal 
charge for a sample test, and packages of twenty-five are not 
very expensive. Because the companies do not wish tests to 
fall into improper hands, you should ask the principal to send 
your order on official school stationery. 


should investigate the Possibility th 
ity. 


administering, and scori 
texts on tests and measurements 
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BASIC PRINCIPLES 


Once you have determined that a pupil has a below-average 
IQ or is overage, or both, you must accept him as a challenge 
to your ability as a teacher. You have to try to adapt the cur- 
riculum to him, rather than try to force him to achieve the 
norm for your class. You must take him where he is, no matter 
how low his level of achievement, and you must not expect him 
to make rapid progress. You must pay due regard to his age. A 
12-year-old with an IQ of 80 has an MA of 10 years, 3 months. 
He may fairly be expected to do the work of Grade V (if he has 
no special disability and if he knows the fundamentals up to this 
stage), but the ordinary curriculum of the fifth grade may seem 
babyish to him. If he is not interested, he will not keep busy. 
You must, therefore, find materials similar in content to those 
which his chronological age-mates are studying but simple 
enough for him to master. We’ll come back to this point later, 
when we discuss methods and materials. 

A slow pupil who is disorderly almost surely has the attitude, 
‘What’s the use? I can’t do it, so why try?’’ He has been frus- 
trated for a long time. To overcome this attitude, you must not 
only start him within his range of achievement but accept his 
past achievement matter-of-factly. For example, you say, ‘*You 
know 2 + 2=4, so you can learn 2 + 3=5,’’ rather than saying, 
“<*You should have learned 2 +3=5 by now.” Having accepted 
him at his level, you must exercise all your ingenuity to pro- 
vide for his making progress that he will be able to see. You 
must then praise him whenever you sincerely can—for each 
forward step, no matter how short and faltering, and for every 
evidence of real effort. He must find satisfaction, i.e., recog- 
nition, in doing his schoolwork or he will rebel against it. 

The work required of a slow learner should be as closely 
related as possible to his actual interests and to realistic 
goals. You must, then, establish the kind of friendly relations 
that will let you discuss with him his plans for the future. What 
does he want to do? How will his schoolwork fit into his plan? 
Slow learners are human beings and, like many of us, given to 
exaggerating the possibilities of life. The boy who cannot do 
simple arithmetic may nonetheless fancy that he will be an air- 
plane pilot. He doesn’t consider, or else brushes aside, the fact 
that a pilot has to be a good mathematician. You’ll be tempted 
to use his ambition to spur him into harder work on his arith- 
metic. This is all right if you are sure he can learn the mathe- 
matics a pilot must know. If he can’t, you are unforgivably 
compounding and prolonging his frustration. If he cannot learn 
the mathematics he would need, you should, without belittling 
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him, try to direct his attention to some job related to aviation 
that he can do. bas > 

A knowledge of a pupil’s assets is essential if you are to pro- 
vide him with chances to earn recognition and if you are going 
to help him establish realistic goals. When we urge teachers 
who are suffering from a pupil’s disorderliness to list his as- 
sets, the first reaction is likely to be a flat ‘‘He hasn’t any.” 
But reflection usually provides a few, and sometimes many-— 
he can draw, or he is neat, or strong, or he coordinates well. It 
may be that all you can say is, ‘‘He’s not as bad at drawing as 
he is in reading.” Knowing even that helps you help him. When 
listing assets, don’t confine yourself to the strictly academic. 
Include physical condition, athletic skills, manual skills, human 
relations, and character traits like cheerfulness and persist- 
ence. 

In general, slow learners do relatively better with simple, 
concrete ideas and materials than they do with the complicated 
and abstract. This does not mean that they are automatically 
“good with their hands’? and can become skilled mechanics. It 
does mean that they do better when working with their hands 
than when working with books. Give the slow learner all the op- 
portunity you can to see and feel and manipulate. Let him use 
blocks to learn to count. Let him build scenery as his part of 
a project. 

The very bright pupil needs treatment which is the reverse 
of that for the slow learner. He needs to be challenged to do 
his best, to do work ahead of what he has done. His program 
should be enriched by requiring him to do advanced work in the 
regular subjects and by adding subjects, for example, a foreign 
language in elementary school and a course from another cur- 
riculum in high school. At the same time, he needs careful 


supervision to see that he doesn’t substitute verbal glibness for 
hard work on the fundamentals. 


But when all is said and done, the s 
behavior, whether the pupil is dull 
busy and interested. You can’t do one 


ecret of preventing mis- 
or bright, is to keep him 
without doing the other. 


PLACEMENT 


A third-grade teacher in a New York 
of 15 girls and 17 boys. Their IQ’s ran 
ages from 7 years, 6 months, to 11 ye 
um-sized city system has 980 high-s 
Their ages, as of January 1, 
11 months, to a high of over 19 
7 months. There are more than 


suburb reports a class 
ge from 76 to 149, their 
ars, 10 months. A medi- 
chool juniors (Grade XI). 
range from a low of 14 years, 
years. The median is 16 years, 
100 students one or more years 
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older than the median, and 30 students one or more years 
youhger. A 

Ranges like these are typical of most classrooms in the 
United States. Obviously teachers do teach pupils of widely dif- 
ferent ages and abilities in groups together. But the fact re- 
mains that a large percentage of the overage pupils are behav- 
ior problems. Therefore, if you have an overage disorderly 
pupil in your room, you should certainly consider trying to have 
him placed in a higher grade where most of the pupils are as 
old as he is. 

Transfer to a higher grade is particularly recommended 
when objective tests indicate that the overage pupil’s intelli- 
gence is in the average range, and most particularly when they 
show that his achievement (without regard to his marks) equals 
the actual achievement (as distinct from grade norm) of a fair 
number of the pupils in the higher grade. Such ‘‘promotions’’ 
have been shown by experience to result in great changes for 
the better in behavior and in learning. The transferred pupil is 
relieved of the need to misbehave and of the opportunity to 
abuse younger children. Of course, the teacher in the upper 
grade should be willing to take him as he is, but even if the 
curriculum is not adjusted to individual differences, the pupil 
will be no worse off than some of his new companions are. 
Therefore, although the teacher of the upper grade may accuse 
you of trying to get rid of a troublemaker, be persistent when 
you are sure of your ground. The reverse procedure, retarding 
or demoting a pupil as a punishment for misbehavior, is a 
crime against the future, because he will surely behave worse. 

Placement in a special class for the mentally retarded, when 
one with an appropriate age range is available, is indicated for 
most pupils of IQ 75 or below. When such a student finds him- 
self in a class where his limitations are accepted and the cur- 
riculum is gauged to his ability, there is a better chance of 
his behaving well. And even if he is not helped, the regular 
class is relieved of a very difficult problem, which the spe- 
cial-class teacher is trained to handle. 

Formerly, special classes existed only in elementary schools 
and the pupils left school before they reached high-school age. 
The increased years of compulsory education have resulted in 
the retention in school of many mentally retarded boys and 
girls of 15 or 16 or older. They are too old to mix with ele- 
mentary-school children, and the tendency is to place them in 
the freshman or sophomore class of high school. 

If a secondary school is going to have to provide for mentally 
retarded pupils, they should certainly be grouped together. 
Those who are able can share shop, gym, art, and music with 
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the regular classes and in many ways share the life of the 
school. But they should not be allowed to remain in regular 
academic classes, where they inevitably lower standards and 
are at best a burden and too often a disruptive force. 

In the case of the very bright pupil who is a behavior prob- 
lem, one of the first moves should be to give him work that is 
interesting and challenging. If this cannot be done in his pres- 
ent grade, careful consideration should be given to placing him 
in the next higher grade immediately or having him skip a 
grade at the end of the year. If by any chance he is overage for 
his present grade, he might well be put ahead by two grades. 
In general, a youngster who is accelerated should have an IQ 
above the median IQ of the class into which he moves. His 
achievement, as tested by standardized tests, should be above 
the average of the higher class in every subject. He should be 


physically and socially mature enough to hold his own with 
older children. A psychologist reports: 


Sometimes a secondary 
cooperative because the 
terests and needs. Our 


in desperation, assi 
course does no 608. ; gn them to the general 
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When a school does not offer a course of interest to a student 
and when he won’t work, or at least behave himself, in the most 
suitable course available, there is great doubt whether stay- 
ing in school beyond the legal leaving age does not do him more 
harm than good. Certainly he is no asset to the school. Under 
these circumstances teachers, guidance officials, and principal 
should do everything they can, including getting him a job, to 
arrange his withdrawal. When the school is sure it is right, it 
should insist on withdrawal. 

The difficulty in forcing withdrawal or in shifting a pupil to 
another class (except to advance him to be with his age group) 
is generally the opposition of the parents. They may be over- 
ambitious for their child or unable to face what they consider a 
disgrace. They may blame the teachers and appeal to the school 
board. But if you are patient and willing to keep trying to show 
the parents how the change may benefit their child, you will 
succeed in overcoming the opposition in a large number of 
cases, particularly if you have the active cooperation of a guid- 
counselor, your principal, and, not least, the pupil him- 
self. 

In talking with parents you should point out some specific 
good qualities that the pupil has, especially when a change of 
course would let him capitalize these and obtain employment in 
the future. And remember how much you help parents by just 
listening patiently and sympathetically. 


METHODS AND MATERIALS 


The slow or bright student may continue to be a problem no 
matter how well he is placed if you do not adapt to his abilities 
the materials and methods that you use. There are several 
pamphlets and a great many books that offer practical advice; 
for example, Reaching the Mentally Retarded, by Jack W. Birch 
and Godfrey D. Stevens (Public School Publishing Co., Bloom- 
ington, Ill., 1955), and our book Teaching the Bright and Gifted 
(Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1957). The Gifted 
Student as Future Scientist, by Paul F. Brandwein (Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York, 1955), has broader implications 
for secondary-school discipline than the title indicates. 

The first necessity, after you are sure of a pupil’s level of 
achievement, is to discover his interests. The gifted child 
may be interested in a wide range of subjects at the adult level. 
The slow learner generally has the same interests as his age- 
mates. If you are used to talking with youngsters about what 
they do out of school and what they hope to do in life, you have 
a good start. Requiring your class to write essays on the top- 
ics, ‘What I like most to do out of school,’’ ‘‘The subjects I 
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like. best,” ‘‘My major problem at home,” and ‘‘My major 
problem in school’’ will produce many clues. The slow leafners 
may not write fluently but may still turn in very revealing pa- 
pers. If a student’s ability to write is so poor that he is inhib- 
ited from any expression of opinion, try having him talk to you 
about the topic. Sometimes you can discover the interests of an 
uncommunicative pupil by talking with the other members of the 
group when he is not present. ‘‘ What does— —— like to do?” 
is a natural question. However you obtain clues, develop them 
in the series of conferences recommended earlier. 

If a student belongs to any kind of club (for example, the 
Boys’ Club), the director or a club worker may be able to give 
you valuable information. You’ll find that club officials are well 
aware of the youngster’s difficulties in school and will be eager 
to give you help if you ask for it. 

“= Certain goals should be, and generally are, shared by all 
adolescents. These include knowing how to keep themselves and 
their clothes clean and their clothes ‘in style,’’ what kinds of 
food to eat to be sure of a balanced diet, how to care for them- 
selves and others during simple illnesses, how to handle cash, 
the rights and duties of a jobholder, how to make simple home 
repairs, the ordinary rules of etiquette, the basic requirements 
of happy marriage, and the fine points of several sports. 

If you will keep these goals in mind and analyze the possibil- 
ities of promoting them within the broad framework of your in- 
struction, you will find that there are many times when you can 
cater to the slow learner without holding back the average or 
bright student. Then, in your conferences with the slow learner, 
try to help him understand how he can learn things in your 
class that will contribute to the goals we have mentioned. If he 
can See some usefulness in school, half your battle for better 
behavior is won. Etiquette is of concern even to the most un-` 
ruly, and you may give much-wanted help to a disorderly stu- 
dent when you show him parallels between correct classroom 
behavior and correct adult manners. 

You can teach more, and the slow learner can learn more, if 
you are using methods that allow a student to work at his own 
speed on materials he can understand. But the subject matter 
must be of interest to him at his stage of social development. 
One teacher, who found a 16-year-old could read only at the 
fourth-grade level, gave him a fourth-grade workbook. The boy 
was quiet for a period or two while he enjoyed the novelty of 
being able to understand something from a printed page, but he 
quickly reverted to bad behavior. Indians did not interest him. 

Gateways to Readable Books: An Annotated List of Books in 
Many Fields for Adolescents Who Find Reading Difficult, by 
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Ruth Strang and Others (H. W. Wilson & Co., New York, 1952), 
and Reading Is Fun, A Graded List for Reluctant Readers, by 
P. G. Matthews and H. Pardue (Library Journal, 62 West 45th 
St., New York 36, N.Y., 1953), will help you match materials to 
both interest and ability. School and public librarians can also 
give you, and your students, excellent advice about easy books 
that appeal to older students. If your class is going to the li- 
brary, tip off the librarian about the interests and relative abil- 
ities of troublesome students. They may accept from the librar- 
ian suggestions about reading that, coming from you, would be 
suspect as ‘‘more work.” 

You will certainly try to help the slow learner make all the 
academic progress he can, but you must be realistic about both 
the extent of learning and the kind of learning that are possible. 
Slow learners not only learn less than their brighter age- 
mates, but also stop developing earlier. Secondary-school 
teachers in particular should remember that the 15-16-17- 
year-old slow learners may not now or ever be capable of doing 
more than sixth-grade work, no matter how hard and how long 
they try. For example, they can be trained to use simple arith- 
metic in buying and selling, but they’ll never be able to grasp 
abstractions like (a+b)*. 

Reading presents special difficulties for many students. Some 
secondary-school students who are about to leave school still 
need to be taught to read street signs and labels in shops. (They 
will probably have a knowledge of figures adequate for reading 
prices.) These are extreme cases. But many need intensive 
help in learning to read directions, the newspaper, and maga- 
zines. A little extra help will show many that reading is fun and 
start them on the habit of reading magazines and books for 
recreation. If you try to force such students through a curricu- 
lum of the classics, you get nowhere. But if you can show a 
student both the desirability and the possibility of attaining a 
goal that you know to be within his range, you may find that 
he’ll stop wandering around and interfering with others and 
settle down to work. 

If your school has remedial reading teachers and other spe- 
cial teachers, they can help you diagnose difficulties and pro- 
vide extra instruction. With or without expert help, if you are 
using a method that permits students to work as individuals, 
you can arrange for a bright student to give some help toa 
slow learner. Parents also can help. But you have to be very 
sure that student helpers and parents understand the limitations 
of the slow learner and the best methods to use with him. 
Otherwise they may push him too hard and thus add antagonism 
to frustration. They may also make fun of his mistakes, and 
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this is fatal. The safeguard is to set up a program with def- 
initely prescribed materials and periods. When you ask one 
student to help another, the brighter should understand and 
agree that the tutoring gives him a better understanding and 
knowledge of the fundamentals. He should not have to sacrifice 
much time that he might better use in enriching his own knowl- 
edge. The slower should have some opportunity to share with 
the brighter in other activities, e.g., chores and games, in 
which the slower is not at a disadvantage. 

Sometimes two relatively slow students can work at lessons 
and at chores together. The feeling of equality gives both of 
them security, and they encourage each other to do better. You 
may be afraid that they will become partners in crime, but 
they are more likely to exert joint effort toward improvement. 

Slow learners get more out of films and other visual-educa- 
tion materials than they do out of books. They won’t see as 
much in a film as brighter students do, but they may very well 
see enough to hold their own in the class discussion. This helps 
them feel more like regular members of the group and thus re- 
duces the chances that they will try to upset the group. 

The importance of creating this feeling of worthy group mem- 
bership can hardly be overemphasized. You will be repaid for 
all the ingenuity and effort you expend to promote the feeling. 
Praising any good contribution is the means, but you have to 
stimulate the contributions in some way. If you use a unit or 
project method of instruction, try to be extra sure that the slow 


learner has a part he can play that the group will recognize as 
helpful. 


BUILDING RESPONSIBILITY 


Just because slow learners cannot excel in academic work, 
they respond well to being assigned classroom chores and other 
nonacademic duties. Many such duties they can do as well as 
anyone, and duties against which brighter pupils might rebel as 
being dull or repetitious the slow pupils welcome. You must, 
however, be careful not to humiliate the slow learner or dis- 
tinguish him from the group by always assigning to him the 
more menial tasks. Duties are best rotated, unless (as is pos- 
sible in high school) they are paid jobs, like working in the 
school cafeteria. If a chore requires more ability than a slow 
learner has, let him share it with a brighter friend. 

When you find that a slow learner does a Particular job well, 
lead him gently to see that he might later find satisfactory em- 
ployment in work of this type. If you can help him obtain part- 
time paid work along the same line, do. Earning money of his 
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own gives a youngster intense satisfaction. It keeps him from 
getting into trouble out of school, and if you are instrumental 
in getting a youngster a job, he’ll feel sure that you like him 
and want to help him. And that is what he needs. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 


Work that is too hard or too easy may cause misbehavior. 

Standardized tests of intelligence and achievement are es- 
sential as checks on teachers’ opinions. 

Individual psychological examinations of all children are de- 
sirable. 

Curriculum and methods should be adapted to individual dif- 
ferences in ability and achievement. 

A pupil’s own interests can be used to motivate better work. 

Retardation is always dangerous and generally futile. It 
should never be resorted to as a punishment. 

Special classes for the mentally retarded have proved their 
worth. There is need for more special classes in both elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

Acceleration is desirable when a pupil’s intelligence and 
achievement qualify him to do the work of a higher grade and 
when he is socially mature enough to hold his own with older 
boys and girls. 


Books and Pamphlets to Read 


Adapting the Secondary-School Program to the Needs of 
Youth, National Society for the Study of Education, Fifty -Second 
Yearbook, Part I. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1953. 

Educating the Retarded Child, by Samuel A. Kirk and G. Or- 
ville Johnson. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1951. 

The Education of Exceptional Children, National Society for 
the Study of Education, Forty-Ninth Yearbook, Part II. Univer- 


sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1950. 


Topics for Study and Research 


Why do pupils with the same IQ sometimes differ so mark- 
edly in achievement and behavior? 

The effects of retardation (and acceleration) on achievement 
and behavior. 


What develops persistence? ' 
What materials and methods are useful to catch interest, give 


responsibility, and otherwise help the disorderly slow pupil to 
learn? 
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School and Community Projects 


Psychological service by qualified school psychologists. 
Remedial teachers. 


Special classes for mentally retarded boys and girls at all 
levels. 


Diversified high-school curricula. 


PTA Meeting 


Film: Problem of Pupil Adjustment—-The Drop-out; The 


Stay-in. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film Department, 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 


Topic: How parents can help with homework. 


VII 


Faulty Home Care 


Quincy, age 6, Grade I, was a discipline problem in kindergarten. Last 
year he was in the reading-readiness group and spent most of the year out of 
the room because, when present, he kept the class in an uproar. Teachers, 
principal, psychologist, and school social worker have been collaborating in 
an attempt to improve matters. We found that his father and mother did not 
seem interested in him, but only in his three younger sisters. The father 
would bring home toys to the girls, but not to him. They let him run wild, and 
then strapped him if a neighbor complained. The teachers have gone all out 
to be patient and extra kind and to carry out the psychologist’s recommenda- 
tion about matching work to ability. The principal has tried to reason with 
him when it was necessary to have him in the office, and whenever he has done 
something nice the teachers send him to the office for praise. The social 
worker has managed to change the parents’ attitude. They now give Quincy 
as many toys and as much attention and praise as they do the other children. 
The father no longer straps Quincy but talks with him. Both parents come to 
PTA meetings. Quincy has shown slow but definite improvement in school, and > 
his conduct out of school has improved somewhat. The long line of complaints 


has broken. We’re hopeful about next year. 
—A teacher, 


Ralph, age 13, Grade VII, is the pet topic of conversation of all the teach- 
ers who have ever had him. I’m often greeted, ‘How are you getting along with 
the school wrecker?” He’s defiant, impertinent, a bully, and given to sexy 
remarks. He dresses flashily. He’s always bringing teachers expensive gifts. 
(Bribes?) When I tried to contact the parents I found they run a bar and 
restaurant. Both work there from 10 a.m. to 1:30 a.m. They’re making money 
and convinced that’s the best thing they can do for Ralph. They’re asleep 
when he leaves for school. He gets his breakfast from “the woman upstairs,” 
and his other meals at the restaurant. This has been going on for six years. 


All that time he has been hanging around corners with a bad gang. 
—A teacher, 


Sam, age 17, a high-school senior, wants to leave home. He says he can 
get into the Navy and his parents will be glad to see him go. He has been in 
trouble in school, but he is bright and I’ve persuaded him to work for his 
diploma. I’ve tried to show him that his parents are having a hard time 
bringing up six children—he’s the oldest—and that he can’t blame them for 


being tired and cross, especially when his behavior adds to their troubles. 
—A teacher. 


In whatever neighborhood you teach, you are sure to have 
some pupils who are handicapped by faulty home care. Three- 
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quarters of the teachers who have given us reports on individ- 
ual chronic offenders state that the home environment is at 
least a contributing cause of the child’s difficulty. These 
teachers represent all grades and every type of community. 
The 4,270 teachers whose opinions on behavior were included 
in the 1955-56 NEA survey put irresponsible parents first as 
a cause of difficulty, unsatisfactory home conditions (low wages, 
broken families, bad housing), second, and lack of parental 
supervision due to the mother’s working, third. 

The conditions some children face in their homes are so 
burdensome and of such long standing that you can be forgiven 
if you think there is nothing you can do about them. This feeling 
of despair is acute when you have a large class of underprivi- 
leged children and realize how many public agencies have 
worked with their families and failed. What can you, without 
specialized training in social work and without legal backing, 
do in a few hours a week during a few weeks in the year? 


YOUTH IS RESILIENT 


First, you must reassure yourself by remembering that the 
vast majority of such children do rise superior to a bad envi- 
ronment. Usually you have only to think of the brothers and 
sisters of a chronic offender from a bad home to realize that 


not all the eggs in the basket are rotten. And you can take 
courage from reports like the following: 


usal. 

sessions in which the law was laid down pure and ane and I had a couple of 
for a day or two, but then he’d go back to his old i 
a fairly good paper so I asked him if he would liki One day Tim turned in 
mother. ‘‘Oh, she doesn’t care. She’s never hom 
questioning I discovered that the mother spe 
taurant helping her husband. She works nights, too, and Tim is left 
of his high-school-age sister. He is pretty muc! 
doing as he pleases, and with no one to care on 
ing this, I tried to spend more time each day wi 
couraging him in his work, and showing him that Posted 
much about his work and his marks. I got the schoo] Psychologist to A A 
and found his IQ is 97. He could do the work, and gradually as he ited oo 
he did better and began to concentrate on finishing all assigned work o Pe ler 
We didn’t stress his lack of participation at game time. For edute E 
he watched the others silently, but without interfering, Then, slowly pene 

A j 


By further 
amily res- 
2 d in the care 
on his own most of the time, 
After learn- 
th Tim, talking to him, en- 
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gan to stand with the group. Finally, one day, he actually played a game with 
us. J, believe his clumsiness and his “nobody cares’’ held him back. After 
realizing that we all cared and wanted him to join the fun he took an active 
part. From then on, his behavior in the classroom and on the playground was 
all right. But the home problem was not solved. The principal and I are trying 
to get the parents to come to school so that we can talk with them about Tim’s 
need for supervision, love, and encouragement. They’ve promised to come, 
and perhaps we can bring about a change in the home, too. 


In cases like this, you have to exercise all your skill as a 
teacher and you need all the proverbial patience of your pro- 
fession. But if you can find out what is wrong at home, you can 
do much to supply the child’s physical and emotional lacks. You 
may be able to secure the cooperation of the parents in cor- 
recting home conditions. When the parents cannot or will not 
cooperate, you may be able to secure outside help to force them 
into a new pattern or to place the child ina better environment. 
You can’t expect success in every case, and you can’t expect 
quick improvement. But experience has shown that boys and 
girls do respond when they see efforts are being made in their 
behalf, and that a very little assistance from you often gives 
them the extra strength they need to overcome obstacles. 


TYPES OF DIFFICULTY 


In this chapter we are confining our discussion to children 
in homes where both parents are present. In most of these cases 
the parents could give the children better care. The mistakes 
under these circumstances center around poor discipline, 
favoritism (‘sibling rivalry’’), and neglect. In addition, parents 
who are down on their luck may blame a child for the expense 
and trouble he causes, and thus add rejection to his other 
burdens. 

Neglect is most frequently caused by both parents’ working 
at paid jobs’ so that neither has time to give a child proper 
amounts of love, attention, and supervision. Other causes of 
neglect are poverty, overcrowding in the home, and ignorance. 

The simplest, most direct evidences of neglect are dirtiness 
unusual for the pupil’s age, inadequate, uncared-for clothing, 
uncorrected physical defects, e.g-, carious teeth, and sheer 
starvation. When you can remedy material deficiencies like 
these, you’ll often see an immediate change for the better in the 
pupil’s behavior. A first-grade teacher reports: 


roblem child. He is one of fourteen children, 
The family is very poor. He sleeps in the bed 

They have no indoor plumbing in their house. 
ch him to use a flush toilet. He was con- 


Urban was my discipline p: 
nine of whom are in school. 
with a brother and two sisters. 
I had to ask an older brother to tea 
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stantly annoying other children by spitting on them, pinching them, and lifting 
up the girls’ dresses. When I talked to him about his behavior he began to cry. 
I found through the weeks that standing near him, giving him jobs to do for me, 
and letting him be leader and praising him when he did well were good weap- 
ons. I know he doesn’t have any hot water at home, and he comes to school 
with dirty clothes and a dirty body. So I’ve begged clothes for him and I’ve 
arranged with the janitor to let Urban bathe ina Sink in the basement with a 
sponge I gave him. Urban now takes great pride in showing me how clean he 
is. He says, “I love you next best to my mother.” He’s no longer a problem. 
In fact, he keeps reminding me of this: “I’m doing good for you, huh, Miss 


Sundy?” 

“if neglect produced only material damage, there would be few 
+ resulting behavioral difficulties, But the psychological damage 

of neglect, and even more of faulty discipline and of mismanaged 

sibling rivalry, is profound. The child feels deprived of love. 


means of satisfying their needs for affection, security, and 


ely. They are almost all attention- 


S one teacher says, “talk parallel.” 
Ssroom. They clown. 


a few cause-and-effect relationships 
that occur frequently enough for 


children. But, on the other hand, as 
of other children and withdraw, andtl 
a healthy tendency to fight back. Of 


plode every so often, does exactly as he pleases, and is contin- 
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ually fighting,” his teacher says, ‘‘There seems to be a direct 
relationship between the way he is treated at home and the way 
he acts in school. The more he is punished at home, the more 
difficult he becomes in school.’’ 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 


Though two pupils may misbehave in the same ways, your 
plans for helping them should be based on a knowledge of what 
is causing their difficulties. The child who ‘‘talks parallel”? 
because he is spoiled at home and has to have his own way 
may learn better if you and the other pupils ignore his plays 
for attention. The talker who is trying to force attention or to 
disrupt the class because he resents the way he is being treated 
at home is most likely to behave better if you give him lots of 
attention and praise; instead of ignoring him you have to set up 
opportunities for him to work with and for you. Moreover, 
knowing why a child behaves as he does leads you to think about 
what you can do to change conditions and so puts a stop to the 
blind recrimination between home and school which often 
complicates efforts to build up the child’s power to overcome 
adverse influences. When his parents and teachers blame each 
other, he may blame both and be sure that neither can help 
him. 

You have to be on your guard against jumping to conclusions 
about conditions in a home. If you are familiar with the neigh- 
borhood from which your pupils come, you quickly associate 
the pupil’s address with the type of home found on his street, 
You may be tempted to assume that a boy or girl from a good 
address is spoiled by wealth and that one from a slum is the 
victim of poverty or neglect, though your common sense and 
your daily contacts with other children from the same streets 
will convince you, if you stop to think, that wise and loving care 
of children is not confined to middle-class homes. You must, 
too, beware of prejudice of any kind. Teachers in general are 
remarkably free of racial and religious prejudice; they may 
not be so tolerant of customs that differ from their own. One 
teacher, after visiting the home of a pupil, was sure that the 
child would come to a bad end: ‘‘Why, they expected me to 
drink a cup of wine!” Another wrote: “I don’t see how Vic 
will ever amount to much. His family has a butler and a lot of 
servants. I was served tea in a real Lowestoft cup.”’ 

You can reason yourself out of your own mistaken ideas but 
still let yourself be misled by the prejudices of others. You 
want all the information other teachers can give you about the 
parents of the pupils you teach and about home conditions. But 
their opinions may be swayed by their own prejudices, and even 
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more by unfortunate experiences they may have had with unco- 
operative parents. Nurses who visit homes regularly, trained 
social workers, and pastors are more reliable sources of 
information. In the last analysis, however, there is no completely 
satisfactory substitute for firsthand contacts with the parents 
themselves. You may make these by visiting your pupils’ homes 
and by inviting the parents to come to school for conferences. 
The latter is the more usual procedure. But a conference, es- 
pecially a conference over a problem of discipline, is far more 
efficacious if friendly relations have already been established 
by a visit inthe home. Moreover, many parents find it practically 
impossible to visit school in the hours when a teacher can be 


free for a private talk. Such parents are doubly appreciative of 
being sought out. 


HOME VISITS 


The ideal system is for every teacher to be given time to 
visit the home of every child whom he teaches (or, in the case 
of the secondary-school teacher, the homes of students in his 
home room), so that pupils and parents regard it as routine. 
Some systems manage to do this. One method is to pay a substi- 
tute while the teacher makes his visits. Another method is to 
pay the teachers extra to make the School census, and to plan 
the census so that each teacher visits the homes of the pupils 
in his room. This is sometimes done in the week before school 
Opens. Where there are large families, such census taking by 
teachers results in some duplication, but it is a simple matter 
for the teachers to arrange who is to ask the census questions. 

In most systems, however, the teacher who visits homes does 
so on his own responsibility and on his 
half-hour visit in each place and tim 
house, visiting the thirty or more ho 
forty hours, The question is, is it worth it? Teachers who make 
visiting a regular practice reply, 


you are surely doing everything you can to help their child in 
school. 
The first visit or 


two may present something of a mental 
hazard, particularly if 


you are to visit parents whose racial or 


] 
ol 
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economic background is strange to you. But a few cordial wel- 
comes will dissipate this. You’ll be offered all kinds of eso- 
teric things to eat, drink, and smoke. You need not accept any 
of these—a simple statement that you are making several calls 
will explain your abstinence—but if you are courageously curi- 
ous, you’ll gather many 2 new and delicious recipe. 

You can reduce your feelings of doubt about home visiting and 
be sure of finding a parent at home if you will explain to your 
class that you expect to visit every home and ask them to talk 
with their mothers and invite you to come at a time that will 
be convenient. This always produces several invitations, and by 
the time the word gets around that you are visiting, you’ll find 
that practically every family will invite you. If you are not 
invited, you can either ask for a specific invitation or take a 
chance and drop in. It’s a good plan to take with you a pupil’s 
paper on which he has done well, or at least be prepared to 
describe something about him or his work that you particularly 
like. If you start with praise, the subsequent conversation will 
take care of itself. It doesn’t have to be, and shouldn’t be, 
limited to the pupil and his activities. The main purpose of the 
home visit is to establish friendly relations. You will naturally 
acquire a great deal of information in the process. Make your- 
self a friend first and you will be in a good position to ask 
questions about background if the need arises. But if the pupil 
or his parent offers to show you where he studies, his hobby 
shop, and his books, be sure to accept. 

You do not have to ask questions or pry in order to garner 
information. Parents like to talk about their children. If you 
listen and look, you will fill in many gaps in your knowledge of 
the youngster. The case of a boy who seemed to have no special 
interests, who always wanted to lead but did nothing to show 
leadership, and who was constantly distracting the class by 
talking and inattention is described by one teacher: 
often visited the school. I knew already that she was nerv- 
e about how Winston increased her nerv- 


5 

ousness, and that she always brought him to school in her car though other 
children from that neighborhood walked. I visited the home and found that it 
was well appointed and spacious, that Winston has a large accumulation of 
toys, which he hoards but doesn’t play with much, that he keeps his room in 


unnaturally good order, that his parents buy him everything he wants. The 
situation is complicated by the grandparents’ sharing of the house, The four 
ging a shop a few blocks from the house. Winston is 
often left alone. He is not allowed to play with any of the children in the 
neighborhood. I had thought he was just spoiled. I see now that he is over- 
protected and that I shall have to work towards getting the family to let him 
live the way other children do and learn to play and share with them. 


In the case of another child, who doesn’t know how to play 
with children and is ‘‘forever fighting because he loses his 


His mother had 
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temper when he cannot have his own way,” the teacher fpund 
out, when he visited the home, that “‘Xavier’s older brother 
has a serious eye disease which has necessitated several 
operations. Through all this time, the parents have neglected 
Xavier. They began to realize this as they talked to me. I hope 
it isn’t too late.’’ es 

Try to avoid letting the child hear his parents criticize him 
to you. They may do this even if they are overprotecting him. 
Overprotection is sometimes compensation for feelings of guilt. 
The parents may feel guilty because they reject the child or 
because they resent the trouble and expense he causes. But 
when they talk with you the underlying rejection and resent- 
ment emerge in the form of criticism. Whatever the circum- 
stances, the child who hears his parents and teacher talk over 
his shortcomings has his feeling of being unwanted confirmed. 
The way to stop a parent who begins to criticize a child is to 
ask a distracting question about some possible interest of the 
parent’s or about something as commonplace as the weather. 
The principle of diversion is as useful in controlling adult 
conversation as it is in controlling child behavior. 

It hardly seems necessary to warn you about gossiping. But 
parents who know that you are visiting several homes in the 
neighborhood may give in to their natural curiosity. If you 
respond, you are almost sure to be misquoted and you may make 
enemies. 

You may not be able to visit every home, but you will find 
yourself amply repaid for the time and effort involved in visit- 
ing the homes of all your troublesome pupils. One teacher 


who is famous for his ability to handle the worst sort of prob- 
lem says: 


Pd no more think of trying to help a difficult boy without visiting his home 
than I would of starting on a complicated motor trip without a map, In all of 
my experience I haven’t found anything else as helpful as getting to know the 
parents in their own home. They give me leads on how to help the boy. They’re 
quite sure, though often inadvertently, to give me clues on why he behaves as 
he does. And sooner or later they and I together manage to work out changes 
in the way he is treated at home which help change his fundamental attitude. 


CONFERENCES WITH PARENTS OF A MISBEHAVING PUPIL 


Unfortunately the first time most 
of a chronic offender is when the 
school to discuss his misbehavior and to plan ways in which the 
school and home can cooperate. The parents are on the defensive 
and may be in a combative mood. The teacher may feel des- 
perate and inclined to blame the home for everything. But, if 


teachers meet the parents 
parents are summoned to 
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the interview is handled carefully, these handicaps can be 
overcome. In any case, the procedure is a necessary one. You 
have to be sure that parents, including fathers, know that their 
child is not behaving well in school. Your responsibility is limited 
and temporary. Theirs is complete, in both the moral and 
legal spheres, and permanent. Notes home and telephone calls 
do not discharge your obligation to keep the parents posted. 
Both notes and calls may miscarry, and neither give you the 
information you need or the chance to take constructive action. 

When you are going to talk with parents in school, try to 
ensure privacy and try to arrangeatime when there is no hurry. 
There should be adult-sized chairs for everyone—a minor de- 
tail that is too often overlooked. Start the interview by letting 
the parents know that you realize it is inconvenient for them to 
have to come to school, and thank them for making the effort. 
Make it clear that you want to help them help their youngster. 
You can do this by stating the case not as a complaint but as a 
problem: for example, ‘‘I’ve been wondering how we can help 
Yates learn to study instead of wasting his time.’’ Soften your 
account of misbehavior by mentioning any favorable things 
about the youngster that you possibly can. 

Be a good listener. Parents who are given a chance to talk 
profit from unburdening themselves and may arrive at solutions 
that would be resented if you suggested them. The parents may 
be full of complaints about the school. Let them get these off 
their minds. Only if a complaint is based on a lie by the pupil, 
and then only if it might affect future actions, need you defend 
yourself. For example, younger children who suffer from a 
urinary or bowel difficulty which should have medical attention 
frequently blame their ‘‘accidents’? on not being allowed to 
leave the room, though you have given them permission to go 
to the toilet whenever they wish. Older students may claim 
that all their study periods have been taken up by doing some- 
thing for you, when you know that they have been fooling away 
their time. In cases like these, say that you think you and the 
pupil had better talk the matter over with the parents present. 
Just the idea that you will do this usually results in the truth’s 
coming to light, or at least in the complaint’s being dropped. 
Children also frequently lie about what happens at home, and 
use imaginary episodes as excuses for not doing their work 
and for being late or being absent. Again, the sure means of 
Straightening matters out is for all concerned to meet together, 

A conference with a parent should lead to some definite and 
constructive suggestions for changes in the way the child is 
treated at home and for future home-school cooperation. When 
a parent makes a suggestion of which you approve, be quick to 
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i i 5 eak in with, ‘‘1 think that suggestion of yours 
nt con Besa invite the neighbors’ children to play in your 
yard is very important.” Emphasis on the fact that an idea is 
the parent’s and that you approve assures its being carried out. 
If no constructive suggestion is forthcoming from the parent, 
don’t hesitate to make some of your own. You must be tactful 
and you shouldn’t be radical. For example, you can hardly in- 
sist that a mother give up her job, but you can ask, ‘‘Is there 
any way that Zeke could have a hot lunch at noon?’’ One caution 
is necessary. Do not encourage parents’ suggestions that they 
punish a child at home for the way he behaves in school. In 
particular, discourage corporal punishment by the parents for 
school offenses. This is very different from encouraging firm, 
consistent control of a spoiled child. It is different too from 
suggesting that a student who neglects his homework should not 
be allowed to go to the movies or have dates on weekday nights, 
at least until after his work is done. If you advise or even ap- 
prove of home punishment for behavior like talking and fighting 
in school, the pupil believes that you are his enemy and that 
the whole world is against him. But if he knows that you have 
vetoed additional punishment, he may be grateful enough to 
try to cooperate with you. 
A teacher of an unruly fourth-grader writes: 


I arranged a conference with Andy’s mother and followed with another 
conference with her two weeks later. Then I met with his father. In the mean- 
time I had several talks with Andy. Little by little I worked out what I thought 
ought to be done and got the parents to agree (1) to arrange for Andy to play 
with boys his own age instead of with younger boys and with girls; (2) to stop 
comparing Andy with his older sister who does so much better than he does 
in school; (3) to praise his accomplishments; (4) to give him chores that had 
to be done daily; (5) to be consistent as to what was to be punished, and that 


each parent would be firm about not letting him do anything that both had 
agreed he should not do. 


THE COOPERATIVE PARENT 


Most of the parents of your pupils are eager to work with you 
for the good of their child. But in the case of a chronic of- 
fender there is a considerable chance that something has gone 
wrong in the home environment. When there is something wrong 
in the home, the parents are often unwilling to cooperate. Some 
of them are afraid to face their own mistakes. Others are sO 
absorbed in their own troubles, financial or emotional or 
social, that they cannot apply themselves to their children’s 
troubles. You can tell very quickly. The cooperative parent 
keeps his appointments and makes a sincere effort to carry 
out what he has agreed to do, whether this is taking the child 
to a clinic or seeing that he does his homework every night. 
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When a parent is willing to work with you, you have to esti- 
mafe as carefully as you can both the parent’s intelligence and 
his emotional frame of mind. The bright parent who treats his 
child’s troubles with objectivity and, when the occasion allows, 
with a sense of humor is able to explore with you the possible 
causes of trouble and to discuss the child’s background in 
some detail. A parent like this might profit from going over 
with you the outline for a case history that appears in Chapter 
IV. The emotional worrier, on the other hand, might become 
very much upset if you asked a direct question—about whether 
the mother had had German measles during pregnancy, for 
example. And if the mother was ignorant, she might remember 
all the old-wives’ tales about the dire effects of a pregnant 
woman’s seeing a black cat. So watch your step, and remember 
that parents will usually of their own accord pour out their 
troubles in a way that will give youall the information you need. 


BOOKS FOR PARENTS 


As a teacher, you are used to learning from books, and you 
may be tempted to think you can solve your problem by recom- 
mending a book or pamphlet to the parents. As a matter of 
fact, few parents, even well-educated ones, read nearly as 
much as authors and experts would like to believe. True, the 
distribution of the excellent government pamphlets Your Child 
from 1 to 6 and Your Child from 6 to 12 has been phenomenal. 
The famous and important books by Gesell and Spock have long 
been best sellers, But if sales are compared with the number 
of families who have children in the corresponding age groups, 
it is evident that relatively few families bring up their children 
“by the book.’? Moreover, many parents who own books on child 
care do not read them. We’ve had the amusingly distresssing 
experience of being asked to autograph a book whose pages 
were still stuck together though the parent said it had been 
bought a year previously. And again and again, when we recom- 
mend a book, a parent will say, ‘‘I own that but I’ve never read 
it.?? 

Nonetheless you should be familiar with the standard books 
for parents. The government pamphlets are cheap and can be 
obtained through a bookseller or direct from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Spock’s books, Your Baby’s 
First Year and The Pocket Book of Baby and Child Care, are 
available in paperback editions for 35¢ and can be found in 
most drugstores. The books from the Gesell Institute, by 
Arnold Gesell, Frances L. Ilg, and Louise B. Ames, now cover 
the development of children through adolescence. The titles are 
Infant and Child in the Culture of Today, The Child from Five 
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to Ten, and Youth—The Years from Ten to Sixteen. lg and 
Ames have also written a useful book, Child Behavior, which is 
now available in a paperback edition. Parents who face prob- 
lems of discipline in the home (including sibling rivalry) might 
be helped by our Better Home Discipline. Parents who tend to 
spoil and overprotect a child or who have an only child might 
read our The Only Child. Dominating parents might try New 
Ways in Discipline, by Dorothy W. Baruch. Most of these books 
are available in public libraries, and all of them can be ordered 
through any bookstore, but don’t be surprised if you have to 
give the parents the name and address of the local store. Parents 
who would never read a full-length book might find help in our 
two brief pamphlets, You Were Young Once, Too and The Age 
of Decision—How to Help Your Teen-ager, which are available 
for 10¢ from the Mercer Publishing Company, 22 East 52nd 
St., New York 22, N. Y. 


TACT AND TACTICS 


Your experience with hundreds of children and your profes- 
sional knowledge of child behavior justify your giving a great 
deal of direct advice to parents. As we have said, this is most 
likely to be accepted if it comes in the form of confirming a 
parental suggestion. On the other hand, if you initiate a positive 
suggestion, you may be met with the remark, ‘‘But you have 
no children of your own. You can’t understand.’’ Parents 
rarely consider that the experienced teacher deals every day 
with more children the age of theirs than the parents can 
possibly have. There’s no point in arguing with a parent. Having 
made the suggestion, you have to count on its sinking in and 
coming out later as the parent’s own idea. 

When parents are worried by some type of behavior that you 
know is usual for a given age, you can help them greatly. Par- 
ents rarely remember the way they felt and acted as teen- 
agers, much less as nine-year-olds. If you can reassure them 
that there is nothing fundamentally or permanently wrong with 
a child, that he is behaving just as thousands of other children 
behave, you may give them a sense of security that will clear 
the emotional atmosphere of the home. At least you can help 
them ignore the normal while they work on a problem that is 
significant, 

Parents who have children with similar problems profit from 
group discussions in PTA meetings and from study groups like 
those described in the chapter on handicapped children. The 
difficulty is to find a qualified leader. The school may employ 
a psychologist or social worker who can organize and conduct 
groups. Or a local or state child-guidance clinic may set up 
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discussion groups under the guidance of a leader who is trained 
in group therapy. Sometimes a teacher or principal has the 
background and the necessary common sense. Keep posted on 
groups which are meeting, and keep in mind the possibility of 
Suggesting to the proper authorities that new groups might be 
formed. 


FATHERS ARE PARENTS, TOO 


The typical American father looks on child rearing as a 
woman’s business. He gladly turns his sons and daughters over 
to his wife and to women teachers, without thinking that every 
child needs a good adult model to learn how men should behave. 
Your visits to a home are likely to be in the afternoon, when 
the father is away at work. Similarly, conferences in school 
come at hours when it is very inconvenient for the father to be 
there. Though he might be cooperative if the need were firmly 
impressed upon him, he too often doesn’t come into the picture 
until it is too late. 

Fathers make many mistakes that may affect their children’s 
behavior in school. Some fathers are too busy to pay much at- 
tention to a child and may actually repel the advances the child 
makes, A man who is tiredfromalong day in the office naturally 
wants to settle back in his own overstuffed armchair and read 
the paper. When he drops into the chair and lands on a pair of 
Skates, he can be forgiven for losing his temper. When he is 
reading an account of a football game and has just got to the 
point of deciding what play he wouldhave called and how it would 
have won the game, he doesn’t want to stop and answer a question 
about arithmetic. Fathers are major violators of the principles 
of discipline. They are often overstrict and dominating and 
inclined to inflict severe punishments, including severe corporal 
punishment. But they are often inconsistent, particularly about 
backing up their wives when a child appeals from a penalty 
or deliberately does something which both the child and the 
father know the mother disapproves. Finally, fathers as well 
as mothers may favor one child over another and so increase 
the danger of sibling rivalry. . A 

A library could be filled with books that give good advice 
to fathers. In addition to the general books listed earlier, the 
Studious father mignt be helped by Fathers Are Parents Too, 
by O. Spurgeon English and Constance J. Foster. If you have 
the opportunity to advise a father, there are a few simple 
recommendations that you should try to impress upon him. He 
should be sure to make opportunity to express his love for each 
child and his pride in that child. He should arrange to spend 
Some time alone with each child each week doing things the child 
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likes to do with him. When he is playing with a child, the play 
should be with him and not for him—the child should have the 
major part in building a block tower or setting up an electric 
railroad. If the child is working with his father in the garden 
or at a hobby, he should have a project of his own. It’s very 
much better to watch for seeds to sprout when you’ve planted 
them yourself than to spend time watering seeds your father 
has planted; it’s better to sandpaper the hull of a boat model 
you have made than to stand by while your father finishes a 
table top and hand him a fresh sheet of sandpaper when he asks 
for it. 

Fathers should arrange for children to visit them at their 
place of work. This helps the child fill in the gap of absence 
by thinking of what his father is doing. Moreover, the father’s 
colleagues, whether they are laborers or lawyers, are sure 
to be nice to the young visitor and to speak highly of the father, 
and both contribute to the child’s pride in his parent and thus 
to his security. The father is often the best person to take a 
youngster and his friends on trips and excursions, to the mu- 
seum of science, to a big-league ball game in New York, or to 
fish in a near or distant stream. Here you may be the instru- 
ment of fortune, since there are many trips children can take 
in connection with their schoolwork and you can suggest to a 
father a specific place where he might take his youngsters. 

Older boys are in special need of tactful handling and sup- 
port from their fathers. The boys are inthe stage when they are 
declaring their independence. The fathers realize that the boys 
will soon have to hold down jobs. But they may clash over how 
irresponsible the boy seems at the moment and over what the 
boy wants to do. We shall come back to this in the chapter on 
the unruly teens. The principle involved is to help the boy ex- 
plore possibilities for his future education and employment, but 
also to encourage him to make his own decisions. 


THE NONCOOPERATIVE PARENT 


You will find that a great many parents of chronic offenders 
are virtually inaccessible. They do not come to school when in- 
vited. They do not answer letters. If they have phones, they hang 
up on you when you call. And if you do succeed in talking with 
them, they may say that the way the child behaves in school is 
all the school’s fault. A few will show active animosity toward 
you and the school. One father told his son’s teacher: “I hated 
school and left as soon as I could. The teachers always had it 
in for me. I wouldn’t have Bob in school except the truant of- 
ficer is always on my neck. I hope he raises hell.” But most 
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noncooperation can be traced to ignorance or to the parents’ 
being absorbed in their own problems. 

When parents fail to appear for a conference, some prin- 
cipals write them that their child is suspended until they do 
come. We know of enough cases where boys have intercepted 
letters of this kind, or have themselves answered telephone 
calls and pretended to be the father, to make us think that this 
is a very dangerous procedure. The boy then runs wild, and al- 
most surely gets into serious trouble with the police before 
anyone knows what is happening. In contrast, if you persist in 
trying to see the parents in their home or manage to find one 
at his place of employment, the very fact that you have tried so 
hard to see them may produce favorable results. One way of 
making contact with a parent and bringing pressure on him at 
the same time is to work through his employer. This seems a 
harsh step to take, because there may be danger of damaging 
the employee’s standing with his employer. As a matter of fact, 
we’ve found most employers more than cooperative. Many take 
an interest in seeing that the father talks with you and that he 
carries out your recommendations. Some take constructive 
steps to help the child and the family when they realize that 
things are not going as well as they should. And a few com- 
panies maintain social-service departments which are de- 
signed to help employees and their families keep out of trouble. 


WORKING WITH FAMILY AGENCIES 


When you cannot secure parental cooperation or when you are 
sure that a family problem exists which cannot be solved by the 
family with what help you can give, you should try to see that 
some social agency accepts responsibility for the case. This is 
not always easy. There is a tremendous shortage of trained 
social workers. Public as well as private agencies are loath to 
increase their case loads. Many rural communities and small 
cities have no casework agency of any kind. Your first task, 
then, is to be familiar with the possibilities and to know the 
steps in referral, When you cannot find an agency willing to 
take over and the situation seems serious enough to warrant 
Strenuous measures, you can suggest to your principal that the 
matter be referred to the local probate court. The judge of 
probate has power to force parents to care for their children, 
and to commit neglected children to the custody of the state. 

When a social agency is working on a case that involves a 
child in your room, suggest to the worker that you and your 
Principal be invited to sit in on a case conference about the 
Child. This should be routine procedure, but the pressure on 
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case workers is so great that they sometimes neglect it. If you 
attend a conference of the doctor, the psychiatrist, the social 
worker, and the welfare department’s representative, you will 
find that you will learn much which will help you manage the 
child constructively while he is in your room. You will find, 
too, that you have much to contribute which will help the other 
workers understand the child’s problems. This is particularly 
true if, in their concern about the parents’ troubles, they are 
not giving the child’s feelings due consideration. The members 
of a case conference will be especially grateful if you can pre- 
sent a brief but specific anecdotal record of a child’s behavior 
over a period of a week or two. 

The fact that a social agency can frequently help you solve a 
difficult school problem indicates that you should take an active 
part in one of the agencies in your town. Almost every agency 
is organized as a society, with members who hold meetings. 
The main purpose may seem to be to raise money to support 
the agency’s work, but that’s another reason why you should be 
a member. The dues won’t be high, and when the Community 
Chest drive comes around, you’ll feel happier about working 
for the Chest and contributing to it if you have a personal in- 
terest in a particular agency. (Of course, a large amount of the 
money raised by the Community Chest is for the benefit of 
children. The Chest deserves your active support whether or 
not you are a member of one of the participating agencies.) 
Well-organized family societies generally have at least one 
teacher on their board of directors. If you are asked to be a 
board member, try to accept. The work is interesting and re- 
warding. Moreover, if as a member of a society or as a board 
member you know the director of an agency, the personal con- 
tact helps you get quick attention for a case when you think 
there is need. Even if your agency does not handle the kind of 
case you face, the director will know who should be called and 
will more than probably be willing to relieve you of the details. 


SUPPLYING DE FICIENCIES 
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eral, you can do a great deal to correct the results of neglect 
by *seeing that the pupil has proper clothes, a chance to clean 
up, proper food (a quart of milk a day is a big addition toa 
deficient diet), and a chance to make up lost sleep. One teacher 
reports: ‘‘Eleanor’s father and mother have periodic drinking 
bouts, and, when one is on, the children are kept awake all 
night. I can tell by looking at her when she comes in whether 
she’s had sleep or not. If not, I have her put her head down on 
her desk and nap for an hour. This makes an enormous dif- 
ference in her behavior through the rest of the morning.” 

You will of course do what you can to convince each pupil that 
youlike him for himself no matter how bad his behavior may be, 
and you will try to see that he has chances to earn favorable 
recognition from you and his classmates. Don’t forget that if he 
has a goal which he is trying to reach, and that if he and the 
class have a group objective to which he can contribute, he will 
try hard to do his part and the other pupils will recognize not 
only his efforts to help but also the fact that he is no longer in- 
terfering with their plans and work. 

The emotionally upset child who is worried by what he sees 
at home or by the way his parents feel about him or he feels 
about them profits from a chance to express his feelings. You 
can lend a sympathetic ear and show your understanding with- 
out indicating approval of his feelings or his behavior. One 
third-grader said of his older sister, ‘Td like to take her un- 
der the porch and cut her to pieces.” Though he obviously 
meant it, his teacher didn’t show either shock or amusement. 
Instead, the teacher said, ‘I know just how you feel. I had an 
Older brother who used to make me so mad that I wanted to 
kill him. But you know, now we’re grown up he does lots of nice 
things for me.’’ ; 

You probably have not the technical training required to di- 
rect play or dramatics with a view to helping a child work out 
a particular emotional problem. Therapy is best left to spe- 
Cialists, and you should avoid amateur interpretation of the 
drawings, paintings, and compositions of your pupils. But this 
is no reason for not giving them ample opportunity to work out 
their feelings in these ways. Try to be sure that all of your 
Pupils have a chance to express themselves creatively in art, 
writing, drama, and dancing, and that when they show some tal- 
ent they are helped to cultivate it. In the ordinary classroom 
the benefit of these activities lies in the activity itself and not 
in the information that the pupil’s behavior might convey to 
the expert. 

Reading and seeing plays and movies are not usually thought 
of as a means of releasing pent-up feelings, but the individual 


a 
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who becomes absorbed in the story of a hero or heroine in Hos 
tion, a play, or a biography experiences what Aristotle called 
an emotional catharsis. He shares the character’s experiences 
and so purges himself of his unexpressed feelings. You need not 
try to match the conditions faced by a hero to the conditions 
you think a pupil faces. The appeal of the classics, of the 
books that stand the test of time whether they are children’s 
stories like Winnie-the-Pooh or dramas like Oedipus Rex, is 
universal. They deal with the feelings all of us have whether 
we know it or not. Try to steer upset youngsters to the famous 
books that have been enjoyed by boys and girls in their age 
range. 

Some home conditions suggest specific countermeasures that 
you can take in school while doing what you can to see that the 
parents change the ways in which they treat the child. 

The dominated child needs many opportunities to learn to 
work on his own. He also needs to learn to lead, both in games 
on the playground and in classroom discussions and study 
groups. In brief, he should be given practice in exercising in- 
dependent responsibility. 

The spoiled child needs to learn that attention has to be 
earned instead of being accorded on demand, that he must not 
indulge his whims and desires when these conflict with the 
rights of others, and that unless he waits his turn and does his 
share he may be denied the very things he wishes. The indicated 
treatment is for both class and teacher to ignore impulsive and 
Selfish behavior, while praising any effort toward a worthy 
goal. Routine aids the spoiled child, partly by teaching him that 
there is a time and place for everything, and partly by giving 
him a feeling of security. You must remember that the child 
who is overprotected has little chance to stand on his own feet 
and that when he is faced with the competition of a roomful of 
boys and girls he may be frightened into the behavior we as- 
sociate with spoiling. 

Inconsistent discipline in the home must be countered by 
firmness and consistency in school. The need is not for many 
rules and regulations to be obeyed unquestioningly, but for 
understanding that there are some types of behavior that are 
always unacceptable. The child who has been treated inconsist- 


ently may, like the spoiled child, feel very insecure, and a 
frame of routine gives him su t 


; pport. As a matter of fact, par- 
ents who complain about a child’s bad behavior at home are of- 
ten puzzled and surprised at how well he behaves in school. 


One famous judge confessed to his son’s teacher that he could 
not control the boy at home. How didthe teacher do it in school? 
The teacher had never thought about it, but finally concluded, 
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“All of my students know that there are certain things I always 
expect of each and every one of them. They always do them. 
There is really no problem.’’ In other words, the teacher was 
friendly, fair, and firm. 

Sibling rivalry is a major factor in much misbehavior in 
school and in much subsequent unhappiness and maladjustment 
in adult life. Don’t be misled by a pupil’s telling you how fond 
and proud he is of the new baby at home. This may be just a 
way of sharing some of the attention that he sees showered on 
the baby. Don’t be scandalized by extreme statements. Of one 
boy who was always attacking other children, his teacher 
writes: ‘He confided in me that he hoped the baby expected 
soon would die so his older sister could use the baby clothes 
for her doll.” Let the child have his say. And whenever you 
have a pupil who has brothers and sisters, try to build him up 
in what interests and abilities he has that differ from theirs. 
He may be in desperate need of being somebody in his own 
right and not just a pale copy of another child. Above all, 
refrain from invidious comparisons. Very often you will know 
that your present pupil’s behavior and work are far inferior 
to a sibling’s. The temptation to point to his sib’s superiority, 
to make the better student a model, is almost irresistible. But 
you must withstand the temptation. Only by treating your pupil 
as an individual with his own claims on your interest and liking 
can you help him to behave as he should. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 


Don’t prejudge a child from a bad home. The great majority 
of children succeed somehow in rising superior to a bad en- 
vironment. 

Don’t jump to conclusions abo 
of an address or from hearsay. 
ences with the parents are the surest so 

Let parents talk to you. You accom 
than by giving advice. 

Include fathers in your conferences with parents. 

Cooperate with social-work agencies. Seek an agency’s help 
when parents refuse to care for a child properly. 

Plan your work with a child to remedy the deficiencies from 


which he suffers at home. 


ut home conditions on the basis 
Visits to the home and confer- 
urces of information. 

plish more by listening 


Books and Pamphlets to Read 
by Norma E. Cutts and Nicholas 
New York, 1952. 


Better Home Discipline, 
Moseley. Appleton-Century-Crotts, 
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Fathers Are Parents Too, by O. Spurgeon English, M.D., 
and Constance J. Foster. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1953. 

New Ways in Discipline, by Dorothy W. Baruch. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, 1949. 

Teacher-Parent Interviews, by Grace Langdon and Irving W. 
Stout. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1954. 


Topics for Study and Research 


Case studies to determine what, if any, relation there is be- 
tween different types of home discipline and behavior in school 
and in later life. 

Comparisons of well-behaved and badly behaved children 
from the same neighborhoods or from the same families to dis- 
cover the determining influences in home and school. 


School and Community Projects 
A school social worker. 


‘ A community social-work clearinghouse that will coordinate 
information and efforts in cases where families need guidance 
or material help. The schools should be represented. 


PTA Meeting 

Films: The Child in the Middle 
University of California at Los Angeles, Overdependency. Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada, available from McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Text-Film Department, 330 West 42nd St., 


New York 36, N. Y. Sibling Relations (two films). Mental 
Health Board, 166 East 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Topic: Better home discipline. 


[between parent and teacher]. 


Vill 


Cracked and Broken Homes 


There are 28 pupils, 14 boys and 14 girls, in my room. Eight of these, 
including a pair of twins, come from broken homes. Of the eight: one teases 
and hits others, is excessively talkative, and makes dramatic plays for atten- 
tion; one behaves well, but cannot distinguish fact from fiction; one is quiet 
but, despite an average IQ, does no schoolwork; one is very immature; one, 
IQ 117, does very poor schoolwork; one talks a great deal, but children like 
him and he can be led to conform; the twins are very well adjusted and very 


good students. 
—A teacher. 


Florence first came to our school and my room last fall. In two weeks she 
made 25 enemies. Her mother had died when Florence was 4. Florence spent 
a year in an orphanage, and then was placed in a series of foster homes— 
three in three years before her present home, and each change involved a 
change of schools. Her IQ is 114, and she averages above grade in all achieve- 
ment tests, despite her moves. I immediately went to see her new foster 
mother and also asked help from our principal, the state social worker, 
and the school nurse. All of us have worked together, and in two months 
Florence has shown marked improvement. She now has two good friends in the 
class, and no enemies. Her present foster family love her and plan to adopt 
her. There are 6 other children from broken homes in my class of 26: four 
in one family, living with their own mother and stepfather, and two living with 


divorced mothers, All are well behaved. 
—A teacher, 


Carl, age 16, a high-school sophomore, suddenly began to get into trouble 


three years ago and has gone from bad to worse since. Investigation disclosed 
that his parents were divorced when he was 5. He lived with his mother, but 
Saw his father every week. Four years ago his father remarried and had a 
child. Carl apparently resented the advent of his half brother and the cor- 


responding slacking off of his father’s interest. 
—A teacher. 


More than a quarter of the children in the United States lose 
the care of one or both of their own parents. Death of a parent 
is the principal cause of loss, followed in order by desertion 
and divorce. In addition, there are large numbers of illegitimate 
children and even larger numbers of children who are deprived 
of proper love and care because of an alcoholic or a physically 
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or mentally ill parent. In many of these cases the loss is 
mitigated by the wisdom of the parent who continues to care, for 
the child. A loving foster parent, a stepparent, an adoptive 
parent, or a temporary foster parent often fills the place vacated 
by a child’s own parent. But in toomany cases the growing child 
lacks the love and security he needs for normal development. 
He is like a man floundering in quicksand. His struggles sink 
him deeper and deeper, and he is doomed if someone does not 
extend him support and show him how to win free. 

When parents fail, the child’s best hope of support is in you, 
his teacher. You are probably the only responsible person who 
sees enough of him to sustain him through his difficulties. If 


you, too, fail him, he is left to struggle alone in a morass of 
uncertainty. 


SYMPATHETIC UNDERSTANDING 


A child who is distressed by the conditions in his home often 
seems incorrigible in school. His resentment at his situation 
shows itself in hostility toward his classmates and his teacher. 
His insecurity makes him seek attention and try to dominate. 
As a result, he behaves in ways that may turn his teacher and 
the pupils against him, and thus prevent his earning the love 
and recognition he urgently needs. Teachers’ accounts of chil- 
dren from broken and cracked homes again and again employ 
the following words: hits, pulls, pushes, fights, punches, bul- 
lies; sullen, sulky, stubborn, impudent; yells, interrupts, noisy; 
blames others, alibis, tattles; lies, steals; bites nails, mastur- 
bates, enuretic. 

Your success in helping a child from a cracked or broken 
home overcome his difficulties and change his behavior will 
depend on the extent to which you feel with him and understand 
him. Sympathy and understanding will give you the determina- 
tion and the courage to help the child. And, as he senses your 
attitude, he will begin to feel that he is wanted. 

If you know the facts of a case, you are almost sure to feel 
sympathy, and there is generally no difficulty in discovering 
the facts. Most records show the marital status of a child’s 
parents, or at least changes in names. Asa rule, the youngsters 
themselves talk freely: a 7-year-old boy Says of his father, 
“He’s a drunk. He hits my mother. He bangs me around. I 
hate him.’’ Parents, too, are Surprisingly frank. For example, 
a teacher went to see the mother of an 8-year-old boy who had 
arrived at school dressed in a 3-year-old brother’s clothes 
and with welts on his arms and back. He had said that both were 
punishments for not having prepared his brother’s breakfast 
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on time. The mother said, with the boy there: “He was a 
mistake—a brat. Now I’m married and we have three real 
children. I don’t see why they should go without for his sake. 
We want to send him over the hill [to the county home].”’ In- 
formation is often available from other teachers or staff mem- 
bers. A high-school teacher, investigating the background of a 
boy who was ‘antagonistic, profane, obscene, and generally 
uncooperative,” was told by a school social worker: ‘‘The boy 
found his own father hanging from a transom. The body was 
still warm. The mother remarried—a man who had several 
children by a previous marriage and wasn’t interested in this 
boy. The stepfather is now unemployed. The family has just 
been evicted from their tenement. A stepbrother is in prison 
for arson. The mother is a chronic invalid—bedridden, when 


they have a bed.” 
TWO CAUTIONS 


The attention-demanding behavior of the pupil who suffers 
from home conditions like these sometimes provokes a scold- 
ing. The scolding, however, exacerbates his feelings of being 
unloved and insecure and may make him behave all the worse. 
A third-grade teacher writes: “David is one of many placed- 
out children from a large broken family. He has red hair and a 
low IQ and feels ‘different.’ When I scolded him for pushing in 
line, he yelled at me, Yowre a monkey.’ ” A high-school 
teacher writes: ‘‘Grace’s parents were divorced when she was 
9. She never sees her father and has no desire to do so, though 
he lives near. One day, when she was particularly antagonistic, 
ignored my instructions, and walked away when I was talking 
with her, I became angry, told her to sit down, and to apologize. 
She cursed me and walked away.’” 3 

If you stop to think of the problems that a pupil from a poor 
home faces, you will be inclined to be as gentle as you can in 
what you say to control him. You may have to speak very 
firmly, but you can still speak in a low voice and be polite. If 
you can bring yourself to say, ‘Please be quiet, you may be 
surprised by a spontaneous apology. But if you yell, ‘Now stop 
pushing. And apologize to Harriet,” you convince the offender 
pes you are against him, and you smother any hope he may 

ave of your ever supporting him. 

lennring; which ra so spent in controlling the attention- 
Seeking behavior of the spoiled child, has limitations as a 
method of control in the case of children from broken homes. 
Unless recognition for worth-while activities accompanies 
ignoring their misbehavior, their insecurity drives them to 
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compel attention at any price. A teacher writes: 


Ida is a little girl inmy third grade. Her mother is divorced and remarried. 
Ida has been in 7 schools in 3 years. She persistently interrupted the class by 
calling out, ‘My pencil broke,” “Oh, hum, I’m tired,” “Shut up, I can’t 
work,’’ and similar expostulations. She fought with all the children so much 
that they stopped speaking to her. They called her “the pest.’’ The children 
and I decided to ignore her. She got worse and worse and finally took to run- 
ning out of my room into other teachers’ rooms and calling them names. The 
principal got in touch with Ida’s mother, who said she was very surprised. 
Ida, she said, loved school and insisted on coming even in the worst weather. 
The principal had a heart-to-heart talk with Ida and her mother, and then one 
with Ida alone. He convinced Ida that she had to “‘tend to business” if she 
were to be allowed to stay in school, and threatened to suspend her for a week 
if she didn’t reform. This was not an idle threat—we’d made up our minds 
that we had to have a respite, Ida, who apparently really does love school and 
likes me, understood. She’s improved steadily ever Since, and I’ve been able 
to do much more with her and for her. 


CONSTRUCTIVE ACTION 
An analysis of teachers’ accounts of their treatment of 


ground, before school at 
Very effective!’ 
Your praise hel 
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he cannot be all bad. In telling of the boy who was allowed to 
talk to him before and after school, the teacher says: ‘He 
obviously resented others’ having things he did not have. My 
efforts to help him go on every day. I give him something extra 
to do. He does little chores, washes boards, empties the basket, 
and has charge of the paint cups. I praise him for his trivial 
accomplishments. Now he really tries to be courteous to me. 
And the other pupils are beginning to be willing to play with 
him.” Asking a student to help you is in itself a form of praise 
because the request shows your confidence in him. In the case 
of the high-school boy cited at the beginning of this chapter, 
whose bad record went back to the time when his father remar- 
ried and had a new baby, his teacher writes: “I have got him 
interested in being an audio-visual projectionist for me. His 
attitude in class has changed since then. For the first time, he 
has actually obeyed me and has cooperated to the extent of 
doing his homework.”’ 

A second-grade teacher kept a running diary of the behavior 
of one 7-year-old girl. Here are a few excerpts that show the 
good effects of chores and of praise. 


I asked Jane if she behaved that way at home. She blurted out, “I ain’t got 
no mother.” I find that her mother ran away with another man. She lives with 
her father and grandmother. The children in the neighborhood are always 
taunting her with, ‘You ain’t got no mother.’’. . . I asked Jane if she’d like to 
be flower monitor. She beamed and smiled with joy. Today her work showed 
marked improvement. . . . Yesterday I sent a good paper home to J s grand- 
mother, Today she announced, ‘Grandmother says I'll soon be upstairs with 
the big people!” She tapped her pencil only once and stopped when I smiled at 
her....We’ve discovered Jane needs glasses. I’ve changed her seat to the one 
next the board. She is quite pleased with herself—and so, less tapping. . . „Jane 
turned her back on the flag during flag salute. I ignored it. Next day she did 
it again. I took her gently by the shoulders and turned her e A s not 
done it again since....The glasses came, and Jane announced, “‘I’m going 
to work like second grade.” But she spent all day taking her glasses off and 
playing with them. I talked to her and pointed out that have to wear glasses, 
too, and that I keep mine on all the time.... A month later —Jane is trying 
to “work like second grade.” She’s making progress, OR Pm showing her 
that she is, and helping her to evaluate it. Most of all, I’m trying to give her 
lots of my affection to make up in some small way for the loss of her mother’s 
love. 


g a pupil a leader stem from the 
recognition the group gives him and from the security he feels 
as an accepted member of the group, a member who has some- 
thing to contribute. Three typical cases follow. 


r student, who was looked up to by the 
into an interrupter and aimless wan- 
is mother was Seriously ill in the 
ted to die, and was very afraid 


The good effects of makin 


Earl, Grade VII, changed from a fai 
other students for his athletic ability, 
derer who did no work. I found out that h 
hospital. I went to see her. She obviously expec 
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of how Earl’s father, a very strict disciplinarian, would treat him. She said 
she guessed Earl knew how she felt. After a talk with him in which I pointed 
out that an athlete had to be a good student if he was going to be a smart ball 
player, I moved Earl up from the middle reading group to the top group. At 
first he was overawed. We talked together, and he agreed he had to enter 
group discussions. Within two weeks he began to express his views and was 
very careful to follow the ‘rules of courtesy’’ set up by the group. He took his 
turns as group leader and found that he had to prove himself as good a leader 
as the others. His behavior at school and at home is now fine. The home 
problems aren’t solved, but they are lessened by Earl’s improved behavior. 


The day school opened, Fred, Grade V, lost no time in showing me that he 
was not only a poor student but also a clown. He would never answer a ques- 
tion asked of him, but would bellow out the answers to questions asked of 
others—or rather, his idea of the answers. During seat work he was always 
noisy. He would pretend he was a train, repeating over and over, ‘‘Choo- 
choo! — Choo-choo!’’ When reprimanded, he’d stop temporarily and then 
begin the same sound all over again. The school social worker came to me and 
explained his background. His mother had divorced his father, who was a 
drunkard and used to beat up his wife and children. She has remarried, but 
unfortunately Fred’s stepfather makes no secret of his dislike for him and 
whips him for the way he treats other children in the neighborhood. The social 
worker said that Fred needed a firm hand in discipline but, at the same time, 
lots of recognition and affection, The first response I got from him came when 
I praised a paper. It wasn’t much in content, but it was neat. Ever since, he 
has kept his papers neat and tried to improve their content. The greatest 
change came when I let Fred be a leader in athletic games and group work. He 
has slowly learned to make friendly and acceptable advances to the other 
children, and to accept or reject their suggestions Politely. 


WORKING WITH PARENTS 
From time to time 
parents who are in the pr 


stepparents, foster parents of adopted children 
ents of placed-out children. 
the end of this chapter will h 
will help them give their chil 
Parents who are in the 


ethically do is to point out tothe parents that a child’s emotional 
health is endangered when he 


going to happen to him. If you discover that plans have been 
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made for the child, even if they are very sketchy, discuss them 
with him. Concrete and detailed provisions for his future care 
are more real to a child than general reassurances, If you can 
say something like, ‘“‘You’ll stay with your grandmother for two 
months and then come back and live with your mother and have 
your old room,” you keep him from imagining himself deserted. 
If you can’t talk with him about details like these, do what you 
can to convince him that he will be protected. 

When there is a divorce, the children are commonly left with 
the mother or given into her custody by the court. In this case 
a boy suffers particularly, because he has no man after whom 
to model himself. Both boys and girls may feel insecure, be- 
cause they are aware that fathers are the earners in their 
friends’ families and they wonder how they are going to be 
supported. If you can impress the mother with the importance 
of letting the children’s own father see them regularly and if 
you can talk with the father himself and convince him that he 
Should make occasion to spend some time alone with each of 
his children each week, you may bring about great improve- 
ment in the children’s outlook and behavior. When the father 
Cannot be located (and when there is no stepfather to substitute), 
try to have a boy join an out-of-school club that has a man with 


a strong personality as leader. A teacher writes: 


Herb’s father and mother were divorced some years ago. Both remarried. 
The mother is expecting a new baby, and when Herb found this out his behavior 
became, if possible, even worse. Then his father was divorced from his 
Second wife. Up until that time he had not seen Herb. Now he spends more 
time with him and Herb looks forward to their meetings eagerly. Herb’s work 
has shown the greatest possible improvement. His main problem has been a 
desire to be loved by those around him. I do feel that, if his father continues 
his visits, Herb will show even greater improvement by the end of the year. 


The birth of a half brother or half sister is another condition 
that seems especially upsetting to a child from a broken home. 
We discussed the bad effects of sibling rivalry in the last 
chapter. The child who is already uncertain of his parents’ 
love is doubly doubtful when he finds that his position is to be 
Challenged by a baby who ‘truly belongs.’’ Doubly important, 
therefore, are all the measures that parents and stepparents 
Can take to make the older child feel that he has a safe place in 
their affection and esteem. Older boys and girls in normal 
families can as a rule take the birth of a new sibling quite 
matter-of-factly. But a teen-ager who has lost one parent may 
be upset by jealousy of the baby and, because of the sexual im- 
Plications, by jealousy of his stepparent. ee 

The foster parents of an adopted child are quite likely to ask 
you for advice, especially if the child is a behavior problem in 
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the home. When he is not a problem in school also, there is a 
possibility that he is being spoiled at home. If you give the 
parents sound advice about being firm and consistent, there 
is little chance that you will do any harm. At any rate, reas- 
sure them that he can behave well. Many foster parents, aware 
that their foster child is probably illegitimate, have a super- 
stitious fear that ‘blood will out.” If the child is physically 
healthy and mentally within the normal range (and if he has 
been adopted through a reputable agency he is probably both), 
do everything you can to convince the parents that behavior is 
learned, not inherited. If they are constantly afraid that they 
have adopted a doomed individual, the poor emotional tone of 
the home will produce the very results they fear. 

When an adopted child misbehaves both at home and at school, 
his behavior may be the result of tenseness in the home or of 
the parents’ failure to tell the child he is adopted though he 
has reason to suspect that he is not an ‘own’? child. All author- 
ities agree that an adopted child should be brought up with full 
knowledge that he is adopted. The child who knows from the 
beginning that he was Specially chosen because his foster 
parents very much wanted him feels very secure. But if he 
suspects or discovers for himself that he is not an own child, 
he begins to imagine all sorts of dir 
both actual and foster, 


ly one of your simply 
parents’ wishes, how- 
and neighbors of the 
adopted, and what they 


picked you up on the garb; 
at the vivid cruelty of 
teasing begins, no deni 


like him for his own sake. 

Most of the cases of adoption with which we are familiar are 
ones where the foster parents love the child and feel proud of 
him. The children know they have been adopted and are proud 
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of their special status. They have no doubt that they are loved. 
In contrast with this happy situation, one teacher writes: 


Kate, age 12 years 10 months, Grade VII, was adopted as a baby but has 
never been told. We’ve not talked about it, but I feel sure she knows, because 
it’s common knowledge in town. At times she is withdrawing and at other 
times will do anything to attract attention. Her tales about home may be lies, 
but they may have a kernel of truth. She told about how her ‘fold man’’ had just 
given her a new TV set and new bedroom furniture, and added, “It’s about 
time. I took a hammer to the old furniture the other night and really smashed 
it up and got even with him.” That day in school she was giggly and a complete 
show-off. She never crossed the room without strutting and flouncing and was 
constantly noisy. Another day, in art class, the first period, she quickly 
sketched a very clever monogram, but while inking it in she made a slight 
slip, became very irritated, said, ‘4 like this,” and then tore it up and threw 
it into the wastepaper basket. The remainder of the day she was serious, 
sulky, and nervous. Most of the day she was completely oblivious to her sur- 
roundings and her classmates and just sat and chewed her pencil or ruler or 
bit her fingernails. At the close of school her best friend was waiting for her, 
but she threw her head into the air and bustled past her without speaking. 


PLACED-OUT CHILDREN 


Courts and child-care agencies place many children in tempo- 
rary foster homes, and correctional institutions often parole 
youngsters to foster homes. In each case there is something 
Seriously wrong with the child’s own home; either his own 
parents are dead or unable to care for him or they are judged 
not fit to have the responsibility of bringing up a child. What- 
ever the reason, these children have almost certainly suffered 
Severely from lack of affection and from insecurity. A large 
number of them have never had the experience of living long in 
One place or of feeling that any adult wanted them for them- 
Selves. Their own parents have dragged them from pillar to 
post. The children have early developed bad behavior habits 
that make them unwelcome in foster homes, and so they are 
moved about again and again. Under such circumstances itisa 
wonder that any of these children do adjust happily and grow up 
to lead useful lives. But wonders do occur. One teacher, writing 
of a very difficult boy who had been placed ina foster home by 
an institution, says: ‘Several families in our district take in 
foster children. I suppose when one family does it the others 
discover that it is a way to earn extra money and do a lot of 
good at the same time. Anyway, I have five other placed-out 
Children in my class, and none is the problem Irv is, thank 
God! In fact, they are all natural, likable youngsters who get 
along well with their classmates.” 

There are many reasons why foster-home care works so 
well in changing children’s attitudes and behavior. The shift 
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from the bad environment of their original homes is in it- 
self a step toward a cure. A chafed spot will not heal if it 
is continually rubbed. A child who stays in a home where he is 
constantly afraid or constantly abused and where there is no 
saving grace of love cannot be expected to overcome these 
difficulties. The parents in a foster home, even though they take 
in children because they are paid a little something to do so, 
have been picked as people who like youngsters and get along 
well with them. If they were not this type, they could never put 
up with the problems that a succession of foster children pose. 
The foster couple are a couple; thus the child has the help and 
the example of both a father and a mother. The placing agency 
sees that the child is well fed and well clothed, kept clean, and 
given proper medical and dental care. A trained social work- 
er is available to advise the foster parents and the child’s 
teacher. The social worker keeps in touch with the school, and 
the parents know that they are obliged to cooperate with the 
school in every way. Of course, even with all these factors 
working in the child’s favor, he may have been so deeply dis- 
turbed by his early experiences that he changes slowly if at all. 
But if you and the foster parents are patient, if you all work to- 
gether to give the child the support of firm discipline but at 
the same time make it clear to him that he is wanted and safe 
and has as good a chance as anyone to succeed in the world, 


the victory will be won in almost every case. Here are two 
examples. 


Jim, age 6, Grade I, was a state ward. He wa: 


aa Pr r ts 
had both deserted him w 0 ee ana hiesaren 


with Jim was to get hi , a spastic. My problem 


pull for everything he wanted. He caused 
recall. His new foster parents s 


to compliment Jim every time he t: 
saying nice things to him, too. After 
Today Jim is one of my outstanding 


Kit, age 15%, IQ 118, is a sophomore in hi 
of the year he proved very difficult to get 
any kind. He came to class looking like a 


gh school. During the first month 
along with. He had no interests of 
tramp. He was constantly talking 
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and disturbing the class. On occasion, he’d fly into a childish temper tantrum. 
His right arm was slightly deformed from polio. He sullenly rejected every 
advance that either teacher or students made. Investigation showed that he 
was illegitimate. His own father was unknown. His mother later married, but 
the stepfather refused to accept the responsibility for the child. The mother 
is now a confirmed alcoholic. Kit spent the first twelve years of his life in an 
institution. His mother did not see him in all these years. His handicap ap- 
parently prevented his being adopted. When he was 12% his mother and step- 
father agreed to take him. The next two and one-half years were years of 
misery and unhappiness. The family lived in a one-room apartment. Both the 
mother and stepfather worked. They spent their free time in bars. Kit began 
to threaten to kill them. The hatred he felt for them was extended to his 
classmates. The mother asked an agency to have him committed to an institu- 
tion again. The agency, on investigation, decided that the boy should be 
placed in a foster home. His foster parents are ideal and experienced in the 
care of homeless children. They are overflowing with loving-kindness. The 
agency’s social worker, the clinic of the Crippled Children’s Society, the 
teachers in the school, and, not least, the students have all worked hard to 
help Kit. In the short time since he moved into his foster home he has changed 
completely. He gets along well with other boys and girls. His attitudes and 
interests in school are excellent and his marks satisfactory. Despite his arm, 
he takes part in sports and music. All this was accomplished by love and kind- 


ness and others’ taking an interest. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 


Insecurity and lack of love are the common lot of a child 
from a cracked or broken home. You may be the only person 
who will offer sympathy and pay attention to the child’s needs 
and plans, 

Scolding may make the child feel even 
secure, 

_ Frequent friendly talks are perhi 
vincing a child that someone is inter 
by him. 

Praise from you for work W 
his classmates for group leaders 

Plans for the child’s future shoul 
to keep him from wondering what is going 
to show parents the importance of making 
you can to reassure the child about the future. 

A change of environment often works wonders in a child’s 


attitudes and behavior. 


less wanted and less 


aps the best means of con- 
ested in him and will stand 


ell done and recognition from 
hip bolster a child’s security. 
d be concrete and detailed 


to happen to him. Try 
such plans. Do what 


Books and Pamphlets to Read 


Adoption—and_ After, by Louise Raymond. Harper & 


Brothers, New York, 1955. 
Children of Divorce, by J. Louise Despert, M.D. Doubleday 


& Company, Garden City, N. Y., 1953. 
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Room for One More, by Anna Perrott Rose [Wright]. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, n. d. 

Your Child from 6 to 12. U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1949. 


Topics for Study and Research 


Steps in the readjustment or progressive maladjustment of 
stepchildren, adopted children, placed-out children. There is 
great need of comparative long-range studies of such children 
to determine why some readjust well and become good citizens 
and others go from bad to worse. 


School and Community Projects 


A high-school course to prepare young people for marriage 
and family life. 

‘Family Courts” to handle marital disputes with a view to 
reconciliation when this is desirable and to skillfully planned 
provisions for the children in every case. 

Family case workers employed by local agencies or the 


schools or both who will work with children from cracked and 
broken homes. 


PTA Meeting 


Films: Feeling of Hostility; Feeling of Rejection. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Text-Film Department, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. Roots of Happiness [the father’s role in 
family life]. (Filmed in Puerto Rico.) Mental Health Film 
Board, 166 East 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 

Topics: The father’s role in bringing up children. The content 
of a high-school homemaking course. 


IX 


Delinquents and Predelinquents 


Len, age 13, IQ 118, Grade VII, is rather short and heavy. He is usually 
neat and clean. He is a soft-spoken child, given to occasional outbursts. The 
other boys and girls in the class dislike him and try to get him into trouble 
with me. Even boys smaller than he is provoke him. He has a record of lying 
and cheating in school. He stole money from his mother and spent it on treats 
for the other children. When his thefts were discovered (by the police) and he 
gould no longer treat, most of his “friends”? turned from him. Len and another 
ae possibly his only constant friend, tied up a younger child and left him on 
he floor of the garage at the child’s home. The child would have been run over 


a his screams had not attracted a passer-by. Len’s father was a wealthy 
anker. He’s in prison for stealing the depositors’ funds. Len’s mother now 
d immoral. Len is interested in 


works in an office. She’s a heavy drinker an 
electricity and has made many ingenious gadgets. He wants to be an engineer. 
He is very cooperative with me and very responsive to the attention and 


warmth I show him. He does good work in class, the best of any of my students. 
But he is constantly tardy, despite promises of reform. He has promised me 


to join the Scouts, but hasn’t. 1 very much fear that if Len doesn’t have more 
guidance, more acceptance from his peers, and some improvement in his 
home situation, he will become definitely delinquent. The school psychologist 
reported, ‘He is filled with pent-up aggressions, fears, and uncertainties.” 
These explode violently, as in the outbursts in my room and in his sadistic 


treatment of the neighbor’s child. What can I do to help him? 
—A teacher. 


Mat was a student of mine when he got into trouble. He is now 22, but comes 
to see me occasionally. He was the eldest of six children in a poverty-stricken 
family. They moved from town to town and tenement to tenement. When he 
came into my eighth grade he was 13 years old, had an IQ of 118, was heavy 
or: his age, and very handsome. We didn’t have much in the way of a record of 
his past schooling, but he did good scholastic work for me. He liked reading, 
Planes, and guns. But I soon found out that he was a member of the 
Terriers,” a gang of hoodlums from the slum | 
frequently tardy and played truant regularly, but when he was in school re- 
Sponded well to my efforts to help him. He was put on probation for gang 
fighting. The probation officer told me that the father was an alcoholic, who 
had beaten Mat cruelly for every sort of minor and major offense since the 
boy was a baby. He was the leader of the gang. He was “girl crazy,” and the 
gang’s girls would do anything he asked them. ‘After a week in which he didn’t 
appear, the officer came in and told me that Mat had had his teeth knocked out 
in a gang fight and his face was badly scarred. He refused to come to school. 
ile court proceedings were pending, Mat held up a store. He was caught 
and spent three years in the reformatory. He completed a trade course there 
and got a job as a mechanic when he graduated. When he was 19 he married 
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one of his old gang girls, who was no better than she should be. They have 
two children. He’s going straight now but is desperately unhappy. « 
—A teacher. 


Letty, age 14, IQ 74, a student in a junior-high-school special class, was 
an illegitimate child. She’s spent her life in a series of institutions and foster 
homes. Her behavior in school and in the homes has made everyone get rid 
of her as soon as they could. She’s thin, nervous, excitable, and generally 
unattractive. This year she started to play truant. We found her in company 
with an older girl who was a known prostitute. Letty is now pregnant and is 
about to be sent to the home for wayward girls. 


—A teacher. 


Most juvenile delinquency could be prevented. We now have 
enough knowledge of the causes of delinquency to be sure that, 
if the personnel and facilities were available, the number of 
boys and girls who commit crimes before they are 18 could be 
greatly reduced, perhaps by as much as 75%. Moreover, we 
have had much of this knowledge for many years. W. I. Thomas 
pointed the way in his epoch-making book The Unadjusted Girl, 
published in 1923. William Healy and Augusta Bronner carried 
fundamental research still further, and published their results 
in New Light on Delinquency in 1936. Sheldon and Eleanor 
Glueck have brought law, anthropology, anatomy, psychology, 
and psychiatry to bear on the problem, and in Unraveling 
Juvenile Delinquency (The Commonwealth Fund and Harvard 
University Press), published in 1951, give a clear picture of 
the background of delinquents. Scores of other scholars and 
practical workers have explored both the causes of delinquency 
and methods of treating delinquents. Benjamin Fine has sum- 
marized professional Opinions on delinquency in his book 
1,000,000 Delinquents, which was published in 1955. Fine deals 
with the home, slums and gangs, physical and moral roots, the 
community, the schools, the police, the courts, and public and 
private training schools. 


If society used the knowledge available in these books, there 
would be, instead of a rapid 


2 


if incomplete, preventive Programs. Why, then, is there sO 


much talk and so little action? 

Failure to adopt a comprehensive program of prevention is 
primarily due to the cost. This might be as much as six billion 
dollars a year. True, the eventual Savings would be many times 
this—the FBI estimates that crime now costs us twenty bil- 
lion a year—but marked Savings would not be evident until 
fifteen or twenty years after the inauguration of the program. 
And, as every school administrator knows, taxpayers are loath 
to increase present taxes on the promise of future savings. 
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Moreover, the general public, ignorant of the fact that the 
history of the typical delinquent reveals frequent and severe 
corporal punishment, is convinced that all that is needed is a 
return to the woodshed type of discipline in home and school. 
Why spend money on psychiatrists when paddles are so cheap! 

There is also a crucial problem in the shortage of personnel 
—of teachers, social workers, skilled policemen, and trained 
probation officers, of psychologists, psychiatrists, and mar- 
riage counselors. Even if the money to attract the right sort of 
people to these positions were available, it would take years to 
give them adequate training. 

In the meantime, the school is the main line of defense. And, 
in any school program, the classroom teacher is the key. 


THE SITUATION 


There were 2,534,000 major crimes committed in the United 
States in 1956. A major crime is defined as murder, negligent 
manslaughter, rape, robbery, aggravated assault, burglary, 
larceny, or automobile theft. More than half the crimes against 
property were committed by boys under 18: 57.6% of the car 
thefts, 49% of the burglaries, and 43.6% of the larceny. More- 
over, more than half of all adult criminals in the United States 
committed their first major crime when they were still under 
18. In other words, if we don’t prevent delinquency there are 
sure to be large numbers of juvenile delinquents who become 
hardened in their ways and grow up to make a career of crime. 

Of 60,000 known narcotics in the United States in 1956, 
7,800 were under 20, and most of these were criminally involved 
in the trade as ‘‘pushers.”’ i 

Arrests of boys outnumber arrests of girls by 7 to 1. But in 
1956 more than 150,000 illegitimate children were born, and 
60,000 of these were born to girls in their teens. Furthermore, 
there is reason to believe that most prostitutes begin to ply 
their trade when they are teen-agers, or at least have their 
first illicit sexual experiences then. 

These are depressing figures. T 
the dark side of the picture. The 
fenses or major offenses that went u 
they were not discovered or because 


not press prosecution. 

On the bright side is the fact that less than 5% of the young- 
sters of any given age ever getinto trouble even in the big cities, 
and well under 1% in the rural districts. In considering the 
Problem of delinquency we must always remember that more 
than 95% of our young people grow up sound, law-abiding citizens. 
We do not mean that they have not occasionally succumbed to 
experimentation and temptation or destroyed property —almost 


hey represent only part of 
y do not include minor of- 
npunished either because 
the police and courts did 
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every man who thinks back over his youth will remember doing 
many things that might be classed as atleast minor crimes, and 
not all women are guiltless. But only the unfortunate 1% to 
5% persist in doing wrong, and it is persistence in wrongdoing 
that makes the true delinquent. The vast majority have been 
able to control themselves, and these include not only young 
people living among bad surroundings but also siblings of. 
criminals. This indicates that we can, if we will, save most of 
the others. 


THE CAUSES OF DELINQUENCY 

If you have read the previous chapters, you will not be sur- 
prised that 75% of the delinquents come from less than 1% of the 
families. These are the families that have been broken by di- 
vorce, desertion, and death; where one or both parents are 
alcoholics; where the parents or stepparents dislike and reject 
and neglect their children; where the parents are mentally or 
physically ill; where the parents are themselves criminals or 
prostitutes. The experiences of young Mat, whose home was 
decribed at the beginning of this chapter, are typical of the 
young predelinquent and delinquent. 


A great deal has been said lately about “delinquency crossing 
the tracks,” 


from ‘‘good’’ 
there is considerable doubt about whether the homes are good. 


be living together in hate or indifference. The 
erned with their own ambitions— 
financial, social, or for prestige in their careers—that they 
have neglected their children. Social obligations have taken 

the children, who have been left to servants 


a young mur- 


derer cried out in court: “Why did he do it? We gave 


him everything.” 
Some of the rise in the delinquency rate among children of 
middle-class and upper-class parents is probably an after- 


| o 
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math „of war. Like their neighbors on the other side of the 
tracks, many well-to-do young married people started their 
families during World War II or the Korean War. War always 
causes hasty marriages and subsequently much disharmony and 
a high rate of divorce. Military duties keep the father away 
from the children. There are likely to be many moves, and 
moves intensify any feeling of insecurity that a child may have. 
Of course, there are other causes of delinquency in addition 
to bad homes. A certain number of children commit crimes 
because they are mentally ill. Some boys and a few girls are 
misled by comic books, the movies, TV programs, and news- 
paper stories that feature sex and crime. These youngsters 
have naturally strong sexual and aggressive drives, and they 
find outlets in imitating what they see and read. A girl who 
pores over pictures of movie stars and beauty queens cannot 
help thinking that “lascivious carriage’’ is the way to fame, 
fortune, and a good time. Gangs play their part, but there is 
evidence that most members of gangs of delinquents were 
delinquent before joining. It is a case of ‘birds of a feather, 
except that to maintain his place in a gang a boy must always 
meet a dare, and so goes from bad to worse. Still, gangs are 
probably less influential in leading children astray than are 
Older boys and girls who are already thieves or narcotic 
addicts or sexually experienced or perverts. Segregation lor a 
minority group in a city slum stirs resentment and envy; the 
delinquent from such a district hopes to get revenge for the 
way his group is treated and to gain possessions like those of 
more fortunate families. Lack of wholesome recreation facil- 
ities may result in youngsters’ being driven into unwholesome 
activities, though the evidence is that the incipient delinquent 
does not make use of recreation programs even when excellent 
ones are readily available. All of these causes play a part, but 
none of them operates in a vacuum. And usually they operate 
most viciously in homes stricken by discord or poverty, or 
both. In such homes, there is great danger that a child s emo- 
tional needs will go unsatisfied. In fact, W. I. Thomas concept 
that every child needs love, security, recognition, and new ex- 
Periences was first formulated when he was studying delin- 
quent girls. Girls, he said, became delinquent because, denied 
legitimate satisfaction of their needs, they sought in illegitimate 
ways what they felt they had to have. Obviously their parents 


had failed them. 


PROGNOSIS 


The Gluecks, with the help of a large staff of experts, spent 
more than ten years studying 1000 boys. Of these, 500 were de- 
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linquents—persistent offenders in ways that in the case of an 
adult would result in arrest. The other 500 were nondelinquents. 
The two groups were very closely matched according to the 
neighborhoods in which they lived, intelligence quotients, racial 
backgrounds, and family incomes. The Gluecks found, as Healy 
and Bronner had, that the great majority of their delinquents 
had exhibited persistent, easily recognized delinquent behavior 
at relatively early ages. Specifically, the Gluecks found that 
one-half of them had shown persistent evidence of antisocial 
behavior before the age of 8, and nine-tenths before the age of 
ll. They stress that, while there is no unit cause of mis- 
behavior—all the things we have mentioned may play a part— 
successful prevention depends upon discovering the potential 
delinquent as early as possible in his life. Since (if we omit 
hereditary factors) home Conditions are the earliest influences 
to which a child is Subject, determination of home conditions 
that are likely to contrib 


best instrument for early prognosis. The Gluecks’ comparison 
of their delinquents and 


Home Condition Boys Subject to Given Condition 
ee ndun 


%Delinquent %Nondelinquent 


Discipline of the boy by father 
Overstrict or erratic 


72.5 27.5 

Lax 59.8 40.2 

Firm but kindly 9.3 90.7 
Supervision of boy by mother 

Unsuitable 83.2 16.8 

Fair 57.5 42.5 

Suitable 9.9 90.1 
Affection of father for boy 

Indifferent or hostile 75.9 24.1 

Warm (including overprotective) 33.8 66.2 
Affection of mother for boy 

Indifferent or hostile 86.2 13.8 

Warm (including overprotective) 43.1 56.9 
Cohesiveness of the family 

Unintegrated 96.9 3.1 

Some elements of cohesiveness 61.3 38.7 

Cohesive 20.6 79.4 
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The Gluecks state that, by discovering which categories apply 
in the case of a given boy and by adding the percentages as- 
Signed to each of these categories in the delinquent column, it 
is possible to obtain a prediction score. Only 5 of their delin- 
quents had scores under 150, and 394 had scores of 250 or 
more. The Gluecks figure that when a boy has a score of more 
than 400, the chances are almost perfect that he will be a de- 
linquent, but if he has a score of less than 150, the chances are 
less than three in one hundred. Several independent investiga- 
tions bear out the Gluecks’ claims. Other investigations, includ- 
ing a controlled experiment in the New York City schools, are 
in progress. In the New York experiment, two groups of boys, 
matched in scores on the Glueck scale and in other ways, are 
being followed for a period of years. One group is receiving 
Specially full and intensified treatment, the other only the treat- 
ment usually available through school and community re- 
sources, 

In forecasting delinquency, it is necessary not only to dis- 
cover to which of the many possible causes of delinquency a 
child is subject, but also to determine from his behavior what 
symptoms indicate that the child is being affected. For, as we 
have said, when children are subject to the same conditions, 
some survive while others succumb. The Gluecks found that 
their delinquents’ out-of-school behavior was often marked by 
a preference for risky, adventurous activities far from home, 
a dislike of organized recreation, e.g., in the Boys’ Club, 
nonattendance at church, and extreme restlessness. The boys 
were often enuretic. The school history was marked by re- 
tardation, low marks, low achievement, and lack of educational 
and vocational planning. The relations with classmates were 
poor or only fair. School behavior was marked by inattention, 
restlessness, stubbornness, defiance, disobedience, laziness, 
lying, heterosexual and homosexual misconduct, stealing, ob- 
Scene language, bullying and cruelty, destruction of school 
Property, impudence, and above all truancy. (Our own or S7 
rials emphasize the important place of truancy, obscene lan- 
guage, and physical attacks on teachers and principal as means 
of distinguishing the potential delinquent from the nondelinquent 
chronic offender. Of these, as Healy, the Gluecks, and others 
have pointed out, persistent truancy is the most significant.) 

ther signs that a child may be or become delinquent are 
extreme fads in dress and his possession of objects he would 
not normally have and so has probably stolen or acquired with 
Stolen money. Some school behavior in itself constitutes de- 
linquency: assault, arson, larceny, vandalism, Sex misconduct, 
the distribution of pornographic pictures and literature, and 


Selling liquor and narcotics. 
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TWENTY-SEVEN CASES 


As an experiment, we asked twenty-seven experienced teach- 
ers from middle-sized New England cities, the members of 
a course in mental hygiene, to write case histories of de- 
linquents whom they had taught or otherwise known in school. 
The widespread existence of delinquency is shown by the fact 
that all but one of these teachers had had contact in school with 
a delinquent, and all but three had had a delinquent in a recent 
class. Of the reports, 24 were on boys and 3 on girls. The 
1Q’s were known in only 14 of the cases—and this is an indi- 
cation of how little we are using knowledge that might help 
prevent delinquency. These IQ’s were, in descending order, 
120, 118, 115, 110, 100, 82, 82, 80, 80, 78, 74, 71, 69, 67. Note 
that more than a third were 100 or above. In the other cases the 
teachers estimated the pupil’s intelligence all the way from 
superior to low-average. The reasons for these youngsters’ 
being brought before a court were: 17, stealing or robbery 
(including 3, stealing of cars); 4, persistent truancy; 2, sex; 
2, parental neglect; 1, assault; and 1, arson. The home con- 
ditions show a number of combinations of difficulties. The 
separate factors reported are: 8, home broken by desertion 
or divorce; 3, home broken by death; 5, both parents (including 
stepparents) working; 7, extreme poverty; 9, faulty discipline 
(including 6, brutal corporal punishment); 3, alcoholic father; 
2, alcoholic mother; 2, criminal father; 2, immoral mother; 
3, notorious fighting between parents; 2, feeble-minded mother; 
and 1, mentally ill mother. 

The school behavior of these youngsters followed the pattern 
c the chronic offender, except that 6 were more inclined to be 
isolates than the nondelinquent child usually is. Persistent and 
increasing truancy was mentioned 12 times, profane and ob- 
scene language 6 times, kicking, hitting, biting a teacher or 
principal 3 times, and destruction of school property, fre- 
quently after “breaking and entering” when the school was 
closed, 6 times. 
When as small a sample as this exhibits all the details fore- 


cast by large-scale research, we can be pretty sure that the 
principal factors are well established. 


of 


WHAT ABOUT PUNISHMENT ? 


comes from 18th-century 
hanged. A great turnout w 


ber of people in the crowd had their pockets picked. 
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The fact that punishment imposed on one offender does not 
deter others from committing the same crime is not an argu- 
ment for leniency in the treatment of criminals of any age. 
Failure of the courts to punish delinquency promptly and con- 
sistently invites trouble just the way lax discipline in the home 
or school does. And scoldings and threats by judges are as 
futile as scoldings by parents and teachers. We feel that courts 
should probably commit more youngsters to institutions, not 
only because this keeps the delinquent and his friends from 
presuming on leniency, but also because the good institution 
often provides the best available specialists for the work of 
rehabilitating the delinquent and his parents. In the meantime, 
the delinquent is removed from bad home conditions and the 
public is protected against his attacks. 

Many public-spirited officials and laymen, aware of the role 
of parental neglect in causing delinquency, are advocating that 
parents be punished for their children’s crimes. This may, 
in fact it has been known to, have a salutary effect when a court 
inflicts a penalty on well-to-do and well-known parents who 
have let their youngsters run wild. If the parents are fond of 
each other and of their children, the shock may be sufficient 
to make them improve their supervision both in quantity and 
quality. And the court’s action may awaken other parents in the 
neighborhood to the dangers their children face. But in the 
majority of cases such parents are not brought into court until 
too late. To inflict a fine on a parent who is already poverty- 
Stricken, for example on a mother whose husband has deserted 
her and left her and her children to be supported by public 
relief or private charity, just doesn’t make sense, Punishing 
Parents who already hate each other and their children may 
destroy whatever hope there has been for improving the emo- 


tional atmosphere of the home. 


WORK WITH THE FAMILY 


ation is the only way to help 


A compl of rehabilit 
a ere ts be better parents, and so 


the majority of ts of delinquen 
parents 0 eling x 
to rescue a child with delinquent tendencies and to prevent 


younger children from developing these tendencies. This re- 
quires intensive and prolonged social work of a high order. It 
means that the family must be given adequate financial support 
and adequate housing. It means that well-trained marriage 
Counselors should help them straighten out their disagreements. 
In general, the parents will need financial support for 
many months and moral support perhaps for years. They may 
be willing to accept nothing but financial relief. They may 
Permit a child to attend a clinic, but they themselves will not 
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go to the clinic or admit a social worker to their home. Ina 
large percentage of cases the best hope for the child lies in 
removal from his family, even if this means commitment to an 
institution. The exception is when a family has an adequate 
income and is essentially sound in its personal relationships, 
but has been endangering a child through ignorance. In earlier 
chapters we’ve described cases in which teachers have helped 
parents change faulty methods of discipline and rectify other 
mistakes in home care. Here is a casein which juvenile author- 
ities, the family welfare society, and a school rescued the 7- 
year-old daughter of foreign-born parents: 


Maria is 7 years old. She was born in Mexico, but her parents have been in 
the United States for many years. They run a small shop in the Spanish- 
speaking section of the town, and have never learned English. Maria spoke no 
English when she entered my first grade, but she is very bright and learned 
quickly. She was the only Spanish-speaking child in the room, and the others 
made much of her. In the afternoons, they’d take her home with them. Some- 
times she would stay for supper. Her father would have a neighbor call the 
police, and when Maria was found they’d take her home, and he would beat 
her. When she came to school the second time covered with black and blue 
marks, I asked the principal to call the family welfare society. They inves- 
tigated, and finally decided that Maria should be placed in a foster home 
until her father and mother could be brought to face and learn American 
customs of bringing up children. He and his wife proved as bright as Maria. 
The social workers spent a lot of time with them. Maria spent three months 
in a good foster home. The guidance counselor in the meantime worked hard 


with her. Now she’s back with her own parents. They’ve bought a TV set, 
and Maria proudly invites her friends to come for the afternoon to watch TV 
and stay to 


Supper. She has learned that she mustn’t Stay away from home un- 
less she has permission, and that she must 


The separation seemed to me at th 
tainly worked out well. 


be home at the agreed-upon time. 
e time a very drastic step, but it has cer- 


If the conflict between Maria’s new Ame 
father’s old-world attitude hadn 
telling what might have happened. 
and girls in roughly similar circu 


rican ways and her 

*t been resolved, there’s no 
We’ve seen a number of boys 

mstances go to the bad. 


THE TEACHER’S ROLE IN PREVENTION AND 
REHABILITATION 


When no fundamental change can be effected in the home 
atmosphere and conditions, and when the courts do not deem it 
advisable to remove a child from his home or, if he has been 
released from an institution, to prevent his return home, the 
school must take up the burden. 


Healy, in his comparison of nond 
siblings, discovered that the decidin 
outside the family who took an int 


elinquent and delinquent 
g factor was often an adult 
erest in the nondelinquent 
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child. Most often this savior was a teacher who gave the child 
the love and recognition he was denied at home. 

When the child likes his teacher, the orderly routine of 
school gives him an interlude of peace and security between the 
storms of emotion to which he is exposed at home. And the 
teacher becomes an ideal to the child, a person after whom he 
can model himself. The teacher’s attainments, including, it 
must be admitted, the position of authority, set goals toward 
which he strives. The teacher becomes, in a phrase, the parent 
es who supports him while he learns to stand on his own 
eet. 

The teacher who knows that he is dealing with a delinquent or 
potential delinquent and who understands the aggressive drives 
that are typical of these youngsters can do much to channel the 
youngster’s energies into desirable activities. The Gluecks 
have shown, and extensive researches into the body types of 
delinquents and criminals confirm their finding, that delinquents 
are typically what is known as “mesomorphs.’’ They are the 
broad-shouldered, sloping-torsoed, athletic type. Usually they 
enjoy good health. They have enormous physical energy. But 
they are inclined to dislike organized sports and athletics. They 
rebel against rules that they cannot escape. Given a choice, 
they avoid the occasions of conformity. The teacher ol the 
young child may be able to show him that team competition and 
the rough and tumble of group play are fun. Older boys are 
more likely to take an interest in sports that emphasize indi- 
vidual courage and stamina. Boxing may be a means of teaching 
a boy to fight fair and obey rules and at the same time give him 
an outlet for his energy. One national boxing champion is an 
ex-delinquent. 

The Glueck delinquents and nondelinquents were matched as 
to intelligence on the basis of the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelli- 
gence Test. This has two parts, one dealing with verbal abili- 
ties and one with performance on concrete tasks. Most of the 
delinquents did relatively much better on the performance side 


of the Wechsler-Bellevue. i 

In general, the abilities of delinquents tend to be pacer 
In school, they do better work when they are ey dak ati A 
tical and mechanical tasks. Forcing predelinquents and delin- 


uen i ilities to follow a curriculum heavily 
quents with low verbal abiliti rates them and increases 


weighted wi ic subjects frust 

their feelings ae EE and resentment. At the elementary 
level they should be taught by methods that permit of a con- 
Siderable amount of nonverbal activity. Later they do better in 
vocational trade courses than in academic high schools. 
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A teacher of any grade who is talking to a potential delin- 
quent about his future may rouse his interest in training for a 
job that requires strength and entails movement. If a spice of 
adventure can be added, so much the better. The Gluecks state 
that many of their delinquents were hoping to join the armed 
forces. Certainly, many graduates of state schools for delin- 
quents had superb war records. Our materials contain several 
thrilling stories of ex-delinquents who are serving the country 
well. One teacher tells of a high-school boy with an IQ of 120 
who had been on probation for some time: 


After the episode of stealing a car to run away, Neal decided to go in the 
service. He needed his father’s signature, which his father, only too glad to 
wash his hands of the boy, gave gladly. The boy left school in the middle of 
junior year. The following July the FBI called on the guidance director and 
asked questions about Neal, who, it turned out, had been recommended by his 
commanding officer for work on a top-secret project. The guidance director 
was perfectly truthful about Neal’s record with us and in court, and about the 
bad home background, The Army gave Neal the job. We don’t know what it is, 


but he’s going to marry a girl he used to go with in school, They seem very 
happy. 


Another teacher writes: 


Otto came into my seventh 
the state school. He was livin 
socially without expecting t 
deal of affection, a feeling 
room, but I felt he 


, and he developed a great admiration for the 
e a pitcher, and our team won the 
ad done for Otto, but we lost touch 


A PROGRAM FOR PREVENTION 


In any well-planned program for the prevention of delin- 
quency, the school must hold a central Position. The school is 
the first testing ground of the individual child’s reaction to a 


teacher, to defy 
e to be a regu- 
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lar member of the group is antisocial. He is a potential delin- 
quent, and may become technically delinquent by the time he is 
7 or 8. But if the school early realizes how serious the im- 
plications are, it can do much to help the child learn that 
friendly conformity with the requirements of a society is far 
more rewarding than destructive opposition. When a youngster 
has actually become delinquent, the school can frequently cor- 
rect the causes of his trouble and guide him educationally and 
vocationally in ways that will help him go straight. 

The community must play its part, but few communities of 
any size and very few, if any, larger cities have done enough 
to stem the rising tide of delinquency. Community programs and 
community committees that coordinate the efforts of the school 
with the work of the police, the courts, the recreation agencies, 
and the family welfare agencies are essential. In some middle- 
sized and smaller communities they have cut the rate of true 
delinquency and greatly reduced casual vandalism and teen-age 
excesses. But, except for the recreation agencies, community 
programs are generally aimed at correction rather than pre- 
vention. The delinquent is not known as a delinquent until he is 
arrested, and by then it may be too late. The case histories of 
the delinquents in one study show that they had almost all been 
under the care of several social agencies. In some cases as 
many as fifteen agencies had tried to rehabilitate ayounk En 
obviously in vain. Agencies in general have neither the eee 
authority to require cooperation nor the personnel necesen y 
to maintain the constant contact upon which rehabilitation de- 
pends. The courts, of course, have the authority. But Fine 
reports that a case load of 500 delinquents for a single proba- 
tion officer is not unknown. y e 

The school has the legal authority to require the SaS 
attendance and, if it is willing to use it, to compe Ea el 
ents’ cooperation. More important, the school has, ni ate 
Son of the classroom teacher, a professionally Kao Schools 
of superior ability who meets the child day a feats e 
are too crowded and have too few teachers, psychologists, 


. i ention that they 
Social workers to do the thorough job of yen can be done. 


might. But even under present conditions, Í é 
Each of the steps in the ideal program We ean ger 
actually being followed by some school systems. Iti ye en 
hope that the majority of the school systems in 


States could take most of the steps in such a cena foe 
teacher who gives thought to helping the maladiit mt Te 
in his room may save many. If a whole oe fact combat 
Organized, intense, and persistent efforts to oe berety 
delinquency, the saving in dollars and cents wW 


great and the saving in human lives incalculable. 
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AN IDEAL SCHOOL PROGRAM 


The preliminary psychological examination. Each pupil on 
his first entrance to school, whether this is in kindergarten or 
later as a transfer, is given an individual psychological exami- 
nation by a qualified psychologist. The examination determines 
the child’s IQ, forecasts his ability to do various types of 
schoolwork, and explores his personal adjustment. When there 
is any indication that the child faces unusual difficulties, 
either intellectual or emotional, the examining psychologist 
confers with the child’s teacher and, if possible, with his 
parents. The preliminary examination is checked annually by 
various types of group test, and there is a periodic individual 
examination. Whenever the psychologist feels that the child or 
his parents need psychiatric advice, arrangements are made 
for this. 

Home-school liaison. The school has at least the information 
about the home called for in our outlinefor a case history. When 
there is any indication of disharmony in the home, the home 
is studied to provide the information needed to apply the Glueck 
scale to the child. Teachers can be trained to do this, and any 
teacher who is alert to the importance of the father’s and 
mother’s attitudes and of the way the child is disciplined in the 
home will sense when the family needs skilled help. Every 
teacher visits the homes of the pupils inhis class or home room 
and makes every effort to know well the parents of pupils who 
are chronic offenders. But when Skilled work is needed, the 
family is referred to the school social worker or to a local 
family agency. Teachers who discover that a pupil is not re- 
ceiving the parental love and care he should receive, go all 


out to make the pupil feel he is liked and wanted and to give 
him recognition. 


Special groupin 
to classes that 
culties in mind. 


S score on the Glueck prediction 
S adjustment to the classroom. The class 
een pupils. The teacher is a well-adjusted, 
ho understands and accepts a pupil’s be- 
of maladjustment. The teacher has special 
ygiene, in work with maladjusted children, 


scale, and the child’ 
is small—ten to fifti 
wholesome person w 
havior as a symptom 
training in mental h 
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and in work with families. But he is primarily a teacher and 
not æ therapist or a psychiatric social worker. He and the psy- 
chologist or psychiatrist cooperate closely. The psychologist 
and psychiatrist are responsible for planning and interpreting 
therapeutic measures like play therapy and group therapy. The 
teacher, however, is trained to carry out the necessary steps. 
The purpose of the class is to strengthen the child so that he 
will be able to return to a regular class group and enjoy the 
normal group activities and relationships. The curriculum, 
however, is adjusted to the individual. The ‘‘performance- 
mindedness”’ of the delinquent youngster is recognized and the 
practical approach is emphasized. Because the strength that 
a child derives from association with a friendly, understanding 
adult grows with time, the special-class teacher keeps the same 
group for several years. When a pupil is transferred from the 
Special class to a regular class, the special-class teacher 
holds periodic conferences with him and may serve him as a 
‘big brother.” 

The teacher as a big brother. 


big brother or sister to a predelinq 
Maintains a warm personal relationship with the pupil as long 


as the pupil is in school and, if possible, until the pupil has a 
job and has shown that he can handle the job and himself. The 
teacher is not a probation officer and still less a policeman. 
He is, if necessary, the devil’s advocate, the person on whom 
the youngster can always count to stand up for him and help 
him. The big brother must see a great deal of the youngster in 
an informal way. This is a time-consuming process. Partly 
for this reason, the big brother should not serve many 
youngsters in this capacity. Moreover, the youngster should 
not feel he has to share his big brother’s attention with a lot of 
other kids whom he knows as troublemakers. A regular high- 
School teacher who can be released from part of his duties 
makes an ideal big brother. The fact that he does teach in 
high school appeals to the delinquent youngster’s wish to be 
grown up and gives him an educational goal. i 

The system-wide committee on maladjusted pupils. The 


Committee i i art of the school program for com- 
rE E ude a school psychologist, 


bating delin incl 
quency. The members 1 Bol 

negi i a school physician when the com- 
Peor e UF fficials. In smaller com- 


The teacher who serves as a 
uent or delinquent pupil 


ors and principals of elementa: 
There are advantages in including classroom teachers on com- 
mittees when arrangements can be made to free them from 
enough of their regular work to compensate for the time taken 
Y committee duties. The purpose of the committee is to 
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assure prompt, thorough, and persistent attention for every 
child who shows signs of becoming a behavior problem? The 
need for persistence cannot be overemphasized. The malad- 
justed child is very vulnerable to the stresses of change, 
whether this is in his environment or in the natural course of 
development. Many a delinquent adjusts well to one teacher and 
relapses with the next. And a great many become criminally de- 
linquent in early adolescence. The committee, by seeing that 
each youngster is followed from grade to grade and from school 
to school, preserves the good accomplished by successive 
teachers and alerts each new teacher to the need for imme- 
diate action at the first sign of danger. The committee main- 
tains a cumulative record. (A skillful secretary who is in- 
terested in the job and, though indirectly, in each child is a 
priceless asset.) Teachers are required to report, via their 
principals, every case of assault on the teacher, of stealing, of 
sex misconduct, and of truancy. The teacher may think it foolish 
to have to report the child who kicks and bites in the midst of a 
temper tantrum or the first-grader who out of natural curiosity 
lifts a girl’s skirt. The good, experienced teacher feels quite 
rightly that he is able to handle matters like this himself and 
that it is foolish to make a fuss over them. The point is that the 
high-school student who draws a knife on the teacher is quite 
likely to have kicked his kindergarten teacher. The cumulative 
record of incidents that may indicate a tendency to delinquency 
discloses a dangerous pattern as it emerges. The teacher may 
be left to handle the first apparently casual misbehavior as he 
sees fit. When a series of incidents in the predelinquent pattern 
or an incident that seems serious in itselfis reported, the com- 
mittee goes into action. The case is given priority for psy- 
chological examination, for a home visit by the social worker, 
and for counseling by the guidance teacher. The proper com- 
munity agency is asked to start work immediately. The police- 


man on the beat in the youngster’s nei i is the 
kind of officer who is : lee aun 
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group leader, it does all it can to secure one from the state or 
another outside agency. The school takes the lead in organizing 
the group and furnishes a meeting place. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 


Delinquency can be prevented. 

Better than 95% of American boys and girls are wholesome 
and law-abiding and grow up to be law-abiding citizens. 

Early discovery of potential delinquency is a necessary part 
of prevention. Many predelinquents show symtoms of delin- 
quency before they are 8, and most before they are 11. 

A chronic offender who is frequently truant and uses ob- 
Scene language is in danger of delinquency, especially if his 
home environment is bad. 

As a teacher, you have an opportunity and an obligation to 
Satisfy a child’s emotional needs when these are not satisfied 
by his home. 

, Intense and persistent work is required to pre 
linquent from becoming delinquent. The curriculum must be 
adapted to the child’s interests and abilities, generally with 
stress on practical subjects. He must be followed year by year 
and given extra support when he shifts from one school to 
another or when he shows signs of a relapse. A teacher who 
Serves as a big brother to a potential delinquent year after 


year renders great service to the youngster and to society. 


vent the prede- 


Books and Pamphlets to Read 


Delinquents in the Making, by Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck. 


Harper & Brothers, New York, 1952. ae 

New Light on Delinquency and Its Treatment, by William 
Healy and Augusta Bronner. Yale University Press, New Haven, 
19 


36. i 
1,000,000 Delinquents, by Benjamin Fine. Signet Books, New 

York, 1957. 
Research Bulletin, Vol. 


Schools Help Prevent Delinquency, l, V 
XXXI, No. 3, aber, 1953. National Education Association, 
Washington, 1953. 


Topics for Study and Research 
A longitudinal study of boys and girls who have been peen 
Scores on the Glueck scale, to see how accurately the scale 
Predicts both delinquency and nondelinquency. Comparison of 
the results of such a study in schools in different types of com- 
munities with the results of the New York City Youth Board’s 
Controlled experiment. 
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A study of a pupil whose school behavior started in the de- 
linquent pattern and changed for the better. Can specific meas- 
ures, Singly or combined, be credited with the change? 

Anecdotal accounts of the work of a big brother with a 
delinquent or predelinquent, with emphasis on means of estab- 
lishing rapport and maintaining contact. 


School and Community Projects 
-N E TSL. 


Continuing committees on delinquency and maladjusted chil- 
dren. 

Publicity that will show the relation of delinquency rates to 
neighborhood conditions. A study of the effect on delinquency 


when slums are replaced by modern housing projects that 
provide facilities for wholesome recreation. 


PTA Meeting 


Film: What About Juvenile Delinquency? Young America 
Films, 18 East 41st St., New Work, N. Y. 


Topic: Home, school, and community in the attack on delin- 
quency. 


X 
The Unruly Teens 


arly and always felt that we were on good 
I answered him back most disrespect- 
ass. He didn’t scold me. He said he 


One of my teachers I liked particul 
terms. But one day for some reason 


fully. He quietly asked me to stay after cli 
wanted me to state my opinions, but that if they were the kind I’d stated that 


morning, he wished I’d state them to him in private and not before the class. 
I thought about it that night, and next morning I handed him a note of apology 
and I apologized before the whole class. If he had embarrassed me before the 
class, or scolded me after class, I would have felt very resentful. He treated 
me as an adult and I responded in the same manner. I was a sophomore in 


high school. 
—A teachers-college freshman. 


I work in a high school where it is very easy to accept a group as a group, 
maintain law and order, teach the subject matter, and forget that the individual 
Student has problems that are all-important to him. Why does Paul daydream 
as he does? Why is Quentin a defiant show-off? 

—A high-school teacher. 


I try very hard to make friends of my students and be one myself, Webster 
Says a friend is ‘one attached to another by esteem, respect, and affection.” 
l hope I can be that and a great deal more. I'd like to feel that any youngster 
with whom I’m in contact wouldn’t hesitate to come to me with his troubles 


aoa MaIG I aavice and etaeacc; A high-school teacher 


Because of the time element, it has seemed hopeless to study all the po- 
tential failures in my room. But the conference I had with one boy, a boy with 
an IQ of 140 who was failing day after day, has convinced me that I must do 
more. He told me about his mother’s desertion, his father’s drinking, and the 
fact that they’d been evicted from their home three times this year. He is 
now boarding with a nice family, but needs money to pay for it—his father 
can’t. The dean has confirmed what Rick said, and she and I have gotten him 
a job. Even before then, in fact ever since he talked with me, he’s had an A 


every day. 
—A high-school teacher. 


I am 65 but I take life with my effervescent teen-agers philosophically. 
They can’t be changed, so they must be treated sympathetically and with 


understanding. 
—A high-school teacher. 
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If you are a secondary-school teacher who likes his oe 
you probably think that the uproar over the modern se ne 
ager’s bad behavior is the reaction of a lot of old fogies wi n 
have forgotten how they behaved when they were a. ai 
may well be. Certainly there are large numbers of high-sc aa 
and junior-high-school teachers who would not trade jobs ie 
anyone. The vagaries of the adolescent are part and parc ie 
of their interest in their work. And certainly the older awa 
tion has always looked askance at the younger. Two thousan 
or more years ago, a Greek wrote: ‘The young now love lux- 
ury, have bad manners, and contempt for authority... . They 


contradict their parents. , , and tyrannize over their teach- 
ers.” The Roman poet Ho 


were cowards and adulte 
youth, ‘‘who tilled the soi 
command of a strict mo 


class, cannot help being enthusiastic about the adolescents’ 
generosity, Willingnes 


THE SITUATION 


The rewards of teaching adolescents need to be stressed, be- 
cause the difficulties. ; 


pline, are discouraging. 


» 92 gave the problem of disci- 
—as a reason. One 
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The NEA survey of 4,270 teachers leaves no doubt that teach- 
ers in junior and senior high schools have much more trouble 
with discipline than do elementary-school teachers. More sec- 
ondary-school teachers report that they have troublemakers in 
their classes, and they report higher percentages of trouble- 
makers. 

Our reports from students and teachers on actual incidents 
of misbehavior in secondary school draw a detailed picture 
of what students do that teachers disapprove and what the 
teachers do about it. The principal offenses (in descending 
order of frequency) are talking, cutting a class, failure to do 
schoolwork, rudeness to the teacher, tardiness, truancy, smok- 
ing, and cheating. Teachers report more failure to do school- 
work than do students. Girls report much more talking than 
do boys, and much less smoking. Neither teachers nor students 
report any considerable number of incidents of serious steal- 
ing, property damage, drinking, gambling, 
fenses, or fighting. 

In a study of 442 teachers with a total of 12,023 students in 
high schools in California, Herbert Zeitlin found that 52% 
of the boys and 30% of the girls were cited for disciplinary 
problems. Four-fifths of the problems fell into the categories 
of disturbance, disrespect, and disobedience. Cheating, theft, 
obscenity, profanity, gambling, and fighting accounted for less 


than 1% each. 


CAUSES OF MISBEHAVIOR I 


The great burden of discipline in the secondary school is 
not, then, a matter of a depraved younger generation. Some of 
the trouble is due to two facts: that practically all youngsters 


now i i are 16 years old, and that the 
oe ee ae the type of curriculum 


Schools have neither the space nor 
need roportion of these boys and girls. 
ekk d Eee ke disorder. Large classes 


Crowded buildings and rooms provo 
and the large abet of students taught by each teacher make 


it hard for the teachers to know the students, to supervise 
them, and to guide them. A curriculum designed for the mao 
ity who expect to attend college frustrates the majority me ae 
looking forward to taking full-time jobs aS Stu ag the le 
allows, Many of these non-college-preparatory studen a ae 
from the disabilities which we described in Chapter VI, “Sc o- 
lastic Misfits.” And all the other causes of mbe i 
have discussed—illness, physical handicaps, faulty per 
and cracked and broken homes—play their parts in at RA 
disonter in the high sehol, Bil bp Sad Ast am 


obscenity, sex of- 


N THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
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disorder among high-school students, both as individuals and 
as mobs, stems from the forces operating in adolescence. + 


THE AGE OF DECISION 


If you are in charge of a sophomore home room, you may find 
it hard to realize that, by the time these young people of 15 or 
16 are 19, most of them will be leading independent lives. From 
one-quarter to one-third of the girls (but less than one-tenth 
of the boys) will be married. Of the boys, 50% or more will be 
employed full time and most of these will be earning all of 
their living expenses. Many of the girls will also be employed. 
All of the able-bodied boys will be eligible for duty. in the 
armed forces and a large number will be serving in the United 
States or overseas. From 30% to 50% of the boys and girls will 
be in college, responsible for getting themselves to class on 
time and for preparing their work, knowing that the alternative 
is flunking out. 

The last three years of high school are veritably ‘‘the age of 
decision.” Within those years a youngster must make up his 
mind about matters that will go far, perhaps beyond the point of 
no return, to determine the entire course of his life. In addi- 
tion to decisions about education, employment, and matrimony, 
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an idealizes. The teen-ager is caught between two gigantic 
forces. On the one hand, he is driven by nature to assert his 
independence and to function as an adult. On the other hand, 
his parents and teachers and the conventions of our day tend 
to keep him, as the law says, in statu pupillari, a pupil. He is 
remember, a child of our civilization. He shares our ideals and 
expectations. In fact, though he cannot but be aware of his de- 
veloping powers, he is even more aware of how poorly quali- 
fied he is by experience and education to assume the full re- 
sponsibilities of. adulthood or to be accepted as an equal by 
adults. 

The conflict in adolescence is thus not only external, not 
only between the teen-ager and his elders, but also internal, 
between the teen-ager’s drive for independence and his fear of 
his own shortcomings. The conflict is between independence and 
insecurity, and the result is indecision. This indecision, com- 
ing as it does in the age of decision, produces the tenseness and 
anxiety that is typical of adolescence. 

Unfortunately, both parents and teachers tend to treat a teen- 
ager in ways that increase his conflict. The parent is proud of 
his child’s development and attainments and looks forward to 
the child’s assumption of full responsibility. At the same time 
he fears the loss of love and companionship that will come when 


the child sets up a family of his own. Accordingly, he expects 
the child to show initiative and take responsibility, but he 
i and may resent 


hedges him about with all kinds of restrictions, r 
unduly any assertion of i nt deci- 
sions. Parents can be deeply disturbed by the teen-ager’s ap- 

parent preference for adults outside the family. s 
Teachers’ attitudes toward teen-agers are quite likely to 
resemble those of parents. A teacher may expect a student to 
be responsible in every matter that is not covered by some 
tion a rule that 


Specific regulation but never to violate or questio: i 
has been promulgated. This attitude may be specially evident 


in the teaching of a subject. The teacher expects the pupil to 
istence in learning, exactly 


learn, and to show energetic pers ctl 
what the teacher thinks he should, without regard to the pupil’s 
opinions of relative values or the pupil’s own goals. 


IN THE COURSE OF HUMAN EVENTS 
If the necessity of dissolving the bands which have connected 
the teen-agers with their elders is not recognized by the latter, 
and if the process is not skillfully guided and assisted, there 
is sure to be a war for independence. Under the best of circum- 
stances there will be misunderstandings and disagreements. Dr. 
George Gardiner, of the Judge Baker Foundation, in an article 
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in Mental Hygiene for October, 1947, speaks of the teen-ager’s 
‘devaluation of parents,’’ which “involves just those areas of 
action, those ideas, and those ideals which the parents have 
tried hardest to inculcate.” The youngster who leaves his 
room in a mess, answers rudely, or dresses unconventionally 
is showing his parents that he is no longer bound by their 
restrictions. Gardiner points out that for parents to acquiesce 
in this behavior is to encourage a ‘‘pseudoacceleration or a 
pseudomaturity’”’ that is not desirable. They must do what they 
can to exercise controls until the youngster is really mature 
enough to take over. The interval may be one of storm and 
stress, but, says Gardiner, parents can comfort themselves with 
the fact that 90% of the boys and girls survive the period with- 
out serious emotional upset. There is comfort, too, he says, 
in the knowledge that “it will pass—-it will pass.” 

If you teach adolescents year after year, the knowledge that 


of the callousness, disrespect, disregard for regulations (in- 
cluding those governing attendance), and outright opposition to 
academic work is a symptom of growth. And itis helpful to 
know that you promote growth when you maintain standards. 
The adolescent’s need to establish himself as an adult in 


his own eyes and in the eyes of other adolescents makes him 
adopt the most obvious symbols of 


over, no moral stigma attaches t 4 
Smoking and drinking present a mo 


A considerable number of our reports from boys in high 
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en io that they were ‘‘caught smoking and suspended.’’ A 
a i s make similar reports. Occasionally the punishment 
es aon severe, and sometimes a boy tells of an incident like 
pe owing: ‘I was sneaking a smoke in the boiler room. I 
a around from behind the boiler and there was my history 
k er just lighting a cigarette. We looked at each other and 
md said, ‘Don’t get caught again.’’’ Many boys and girls say, 
Pig aera have a smoking room, why can’t we?” In one 
ie ey petitioned the board of education for one. The public 
| wie left no doubt in the minds of students or officials that in 

at town the teachers were supposed to stop students’ smok- 


ing. 
Our reports from students and teachers rarely mention 
terials from other sources 


drinking in high school, and our ma 
Suggest that teen-age drinking is more likely to be a problem 
at parties in private homes. Our cases occurred at graduation 
time. The boys involved were celebrating growing up by drink- 


ing beer, much the way their parents celebrate an anniversary 
ot customary. 


by drinking champagne. The indulgence is ni 

We shall come back later to the various measures the school 
can take to prevent students’ smoking and drinking and to reduce 
the abuses of teen-age driving. The point herede that when 
adults, rightly or wrongly, prolong the restrictions against 
these activities or others that result from a desire for freedom 
and independence, the youngsters feel frustrated. This feeling 
of frustration in turn produces action. The 
youngsters may arrogantly defy the restrictions by going to 
extremes. They may obey these restrictions put break others. 
But they may, if their paren 
Ps their methods of discipline, 

eir aggressive energy in construc 
Selves responsible. 

Gardiner, in the article cited above, points out that the 
frustration-aggression cycle is typical of life from infancy 
Onwards. The child early learns methods of handling his 
aggressive feelings, and the methods first learned may, if they 
are workable, last through life. They will 
adolescence and in every emotionally ton 
years, 


tive efforts to prove them- 


INSECURITY 
A 13-year-old panelist on the TV program ‘Talkaround” re- 
a child can make some 


marked: ‘Thirteen is an age when i 
decisions but not all. Both the teen-ager and his parents are 


eXperimentine in trying to find & balance petween the young- 
Ster’s right A fndependenee and a continuing need for helpful 
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adult guidance.’’ Paul H. Landis says that “neither the adoles- 
cent nor his parent is sure how far it is safe for the adolescent 
to go undirected.’’ 

This uncertainty may drive a teen-ager into daydreams in 
which he achieves great fame without the risk of humiliation 
and failure, a risk that even minor efforts entail in actual life. 
Such daydreams, if they are not so excessive as to exclude the 
individual from normal activity and if they are not carried on 
into the later teens, serve a purpose. They let the youngster 
try himself out in imagination, and they may help him maintain 
his ideals until he is mature enough to withstand group pres- 
sure. On the other hand, uncertainty may force the youngster 
to risk both his safety and his reputation in the effort to prove 
to himself and his friends that he is not afraid. 

When a teen-ager feels that he is on new ground or in danger 
of going too far, his security is greatly bolstered by having the 
company of other teen-agers. When teachers insist that girls 
should wear dresses to school, a group may appear in blue 
jeans when a single girl would not. Even where no question of 
pioneering or of defiance is involved, teen-agers find strength 
in the companionship of the group and in conformity with the 
customs of the group. While they cut themselves off from the 
support of their parents they seek support from each other. In 


nstrating his independence from 
his friends’ envy. There is al- 


control of adults. 
When a New York theater 


the situation good-natured 


eo 
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calm descended on the crowd. Police reinforcements arrived 
and ‘were applauded. The youngsters obviously welcomed being 
protected against themselves, and there was no more trouble. 


YOUTHFUL FATIGUE AND EXUBERANCE 


The youngster in his early teens is subject to enormous 
Swings in his available energy. It has been estimated that this 
varies by as much as 40% within a few hours. Much behavior 
that seems the result of laziness and uncooperativeness. is in 
reality a matter of fatigue. An Army study has shown that about 
nine-tenths of the Army’s trainees learn less efficiently than 
they should simply because they are not getting enough sleep. 
The youngster who says he doesn’t feel like doing his homework 
may really be tired out. When the pendulum swings the other 
way, his excess energy and high spirits may erupt in a sponta- 
neous practical joke or in an elaborately planned adventure. 
For example, two boys teamed up to humiliate girls trying to 
work the Coke machine. As a girl put her nickel into the coin 
slot one boy would pull out the electrical plug. The other would 
explain that a girl couldn’t work even such a simple gadget. 
He’d ask her for another nickel, slip it in, and, lo and behold, 
the machine would work. In another case, two girls locked their 
friends in the shower room while they hid all their clothes. 
And, in yet another, a boy picked the music teacher’s pocket, 
secured the key to the band room, and gathered together an a 
promptu band-—forgetting how much noise they’d make and a 
investigation would show that they should all have been in study 
hall. Tricks can cause an enormous amount of inconvenience, 
as in the case of an anonymous telephone [rall to the police 


ba i i igh school. They can also cause an 
at there is a bomb in the hig TE T 


expensive amount of property damage, 
bored in an assembly-hall ceiling 50] tata wooden cence ol 
Damocles’’ could be strung up over an unpopular principa’ S 


h 8 energy and imagina- 
eae, But, 36 eee emt their exuberance—preferably by 


tion, schools must cope ; 
making them responsible for righting the gamara they ear 
example, by making up time lost through a bomb scare y 
paying for the refinishing of a damaged cerne 


MASS DISORDERS 
Mass disorder, whether it is a riot when the teacher is out 
of the room, rhythmic shouting at an assembly, or destruction 
of public and private property by an unruly mob of students on 
the way home from a ball game, is the result of the forces we 
have been describing. It is defiance of authority and thus proof 
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of independence. It enjoys the safety of numbers. It is exciting. 
It releases tension and gives vent to surplus energy.'It is 
aggressive in the extreme and thus a means of working off 
frustration, immediate and accumulated. 

Student riots are far more common in college than in high 
school. But great as is the criticism of college ‘‘panty raids” 
and ‘‘town-and-gown riots,” the press and public are particularly 
harsh on high-school students who break loose, 

Study of student riots shows that they are most likely to 
occur under four conditions: when there is extra tension, for 
example, that caused by examinations, graduation, or the ap- 
proach of a crucial athletic contest; when there is an accumu- 
lation of physical energy caused by lack of exercise during bad 
weather or an examination period; when there is an acute feel- 


z controlling factor i 
Supervision and prevention. & T in both successful 


GUIDE, PHILOSOPHER, AND FRIEND 
The combination of the teen- 
from his family’s control and his f 
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This is the great reward of teaching teen-agers. To achieve it, 
you must be really free from the need to dominate your stu- 
dents. You must encourage them to express their own opinions, 
though these may challenge those you hold most firmly and may 
contradict what you know to be facts. If you are young and un- 
certain of your ability to control your classes, or if, whatever 
your age, you suffer from arthritis of the mind, youthful chal- 
lenges of opinion and fact may be hard to take. But only if you 
can let a student defend his own point of view will he learn to 
be open-minded enough to heed that of others. 

You have to be extra careful to avoid the faults of your vir- 
tues. You wouldn’t be a high-school teacher if you were not 
academic-minded and a good student yourself. You cannot teach 
a subject well unless you believe completely in its values. But 
you are at fault if you fail to understand your slow, practical- 
minded students who are intellectually unable to do the work 
that you think ought to be done in your class. You have to be 
skilled in the best methods of instruction so that you can adapt 
your classwork to a wide range of individual abilities. If you 
hide behind the age-old complaint that “they should have 
learned these things in elementary school,” you fail in your 
duty to some of your students and you provoke their resent- 
ment. You are at fault if, in your enthusiasm for your subject, 
you fail to recognize that many of your students, including some 
of the brightest, have other interests that they consider more 
vital. If in your teaching you emphasize the techniques and in- 
formation that are valuable mainly to the specialist, your stu- 
dents who hope to specialize in other fields will be bored. If, 
without regard to the rights and demands of other teachers, X 
pile on the homework, you oventninen Nhe oea s 
dent and stir normal teen-ager to detiance- 

You EAE warm personal friends of one rane nin 
fifty or more students, but you can welcome monn HEE oa 
out, and you can seek out afe a i erent veut 
ra of a guide, philosopher, ry care’ periods 
ime so that you can spare one i E 
each week to Yisten to the youngsters who wish to talk with you. 
And try to set aside a regular tim 


days of each week when you will be in your. 
to all comers. The nominal reason for meeting your youngsters 


i Jp them with their work. You 
oth ol sla a PS ener not only those who are 


jal questions or 
falling behind but also those 9 3 
interests that cannot be taken up 1n aaan ee cep 
pose should be to listen to apenas WARE 
selves and their problems. 
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talked themselves into a mature point of view while a sympa- 
thetic teacher listened encouragingly. As students learn: that 
you are willing to listen, they will begin to drop in more and 
more frequently. They benefit almost as much if there isa 
small group gathered around your desk as they do when they 
talk with you individually. The group is in some cases actually 
more helpful, because one student may raise questions the 
others dare not raise and because all profit from an exchange 
of opinions. If they agree on a code of behavior, or on con- 
demning certain types of misbehavior, they will abide by their 
conclusions and their example will influence other students. 
If, in the course of talking with a small group, you discover 
that one student has some Special problem that would best be 
talked out in private, you can always arrange a separate meet- 
ing. 

Perhaps the surest way of getting close to individuals and 
groups is to sponsor some extracurricular activity. Then you 
and the students share a goal. The teacher-student relationship 
changes to the more mature and more natural one of working 
together to achieve a common purpose. If you are a sponsor 
of an activity in which you think one of your troublemakers 
might take part, you can usually arrange for him to join in 
it. In this way you may be able to make friends with a youngster 
who would never seek you out voluntarily. 

The teen-ager’s devaluation of adults and consequent lapses 
from the standards and Conventions that adults try hardest to 
inculcate obscure the mighty force for good or evil of adult 
example. The aberrations of the teen years are temporary. 
When the youngster is actually independent, he will revert to 
the patterns that he saw his Parents and teachers follow. This 


THE CORRECTION OF MISBEHAVIOR 


Your liking for teen-a, 


gers and your understandi h; 
they behave as they do sh i a e 


ould not lead you to tolerate departure 
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from important standards. You can ignore or laugh at the girls 
who «seek attention by coming to school with their hair done in 
braids and bows. If your community accepts blue jeans as 
appropriate for school wear, you need not frown on them. But 
when a girl begins to dress or carry herself in a lascivious 
fashion, the school must put a stop to it. Permissiveness not 
only interferes with the development of the self-control that 
goes with true maturity but also deprives the experimenting 
youngster of the support he needs. The teen-ager, like the 
younger child, needs the security of knowing that he will not 
be allowed to go too far. Only ifhe has this security will he have 
the courage to venture and to learn by experience what he can 


and cannot do. 
Methods of correction must, howev 
physical and mental maturity of the teen-ager an 


sensitivity. 

We’ve already expressed our belief that corporal punishment 
does not produce good results and may produce very bad re- 
sults, in addition to exposing the teacher to court action. 

d the age of paddling, and 


Certainly teen-age girls are beyon 
teen-age boys bitterly resent it. If they are big enough and strong 


enough to fight back, they feel that the chastiser is taking an 


unfair advantage, if, indeed, they do not fight back and run the 
dary-school student who 


risk of expulsion and arrest. The secon 

is not amenable to less-drastic forms of punishment will prob- 
ably behave even worse after corporal punishment. In this 
case it is surely better for the school and probably better for 
the boy to expel him. If you do not agree with us, we urge that 
you keep thorough records in all cases where corporal punish- 
ment is administered to see whether or not jt improves the 
individual’s behavior in school and whether or not he becomes 


a good citizen after he leaves school. 

Our reports from teachers -college students show that, when 
they were caught breaking regulations or otherwise misbehaving 
during their high-school years, they expected to be punished and 

part. Most of them say that when 
t similar incidents in 


xpect to trea 
read all our reports, we 


er, take into account the 
d his emotional 


they become teachers they e 
Similar ways. But if 
think they might see that teachers 
well be done differently. 
High-school students differ markedly from elementary-school 
students in their reactions to punishment. The elementary- 
school child usually takes punishment as à warning and says, 
“Well, I won’t do that again.’’ The secondary-school student 
who admits he has done wrong is quite likely to take the punish- 
hrugs it off. Commenting on punish- 


ment as a quid pro quo. Hes 
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ments from scolding to paddling, high-school students make 
remarks like, ‘I felt nothing about it,” ‘It didn’t bother me at 
all,” and, ‘I didn’t think too much about it.” Students criticize 
teachers who shame, scold, and nag. One girl writes: ‘‘After 
all, what could I expect of HER! When I become a teacher, if it 
ever comes to the point where I’m a nagger I’ll quit and get 
married or something.’’ Though students generally recognize 
the fairness of being deprived of a privilege they have abused 
and of being made to rectify damage they have caused, they ac- 
cuse some teachers of being overhasty in the use of these pun- 
ishments and of jumping to conclusions without giving the stu- 
dent the right to present his side of the case: “I would ask for 
an explanation and, if it was legitimate, let the student go with 
a friendly warning.” And, feeling very grownup, students say 
some teachers are ‘‘childish’’ and “picayunish’’ about behavior 
that might better be ignored. 

The increasing mental ability and maturity of secondary- 
school students dispose them to respond favorably toreason and 
discussion. Though many accept scoldings as a matter of 


Several stude 


BUILDING RESP ONSIBILITY 


A high-school student writes: 


ncil because ‘as before, 
S Others,’’ 
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school like this immediately remarks the friendly atmosphere. 
For ‘one thing, the students take it upon themselves to welcome 
him and see that he secures the information he wishes. There 
is none of that strange mixture of indifference and curiosity 
that an outsider meets in some high schools as he struggles 
to make his way through the noisy throng in the corridors. In 
the friendly school, the crowd is there and itis more often 
noisy than not, but the students respect each other’s right of 
way as they make way for the visitor. 

The good order which exists in S 
have made themselves responsible for maintaining it is not 
nearly as important as the experience in self-control and self- 
direction and in good citizenship that the exercise of re- 
sponsibility provides. Teen-agers whose urge to independence 
is constantly thwarted by close, authoritarian supervision are 
bound to break out at the first opportunity. Instructors of college 
freshmen come to expect the graduates of certain ultrastrict 


preparatory schools to sow à disastrous crop of wild oats. 
Students from other schools, schools that grant freedom without 
quickly and well to the still 


license, can be counted on to adjust 


greater freedom they are allowed in college. r 
As we have pointed out earlier, merely setting up 2 student 


council does not guarantee that All students will obey school 
regulations. Nor do monitors and an honor system necessarily 
improve matters. Most students are much less willing to obey 
student monitors than teachers. An honor system is worthless 
unless every student in the school is determined not to cheat, 
as witness the scandal at West Point when it was discovered 
that many members of the varsity football squad were depending 
on cheating to maintain the scholastic standard required for 


participation in sports. 


chools where the students 


Here are some student opinions about student monitors: 


school is atrocio 
* seem a step 


I think the discipline in our us. The first step in improve- 
ment, I think, though it doesn in the right direction to many 
People, would be to abolish t After this, the decent individ- 
uals in the school perhaps coul they able to bine Trom a 
to class without assistance. Maybe the majority might catch on, I tht a 
little responsibility given to the students, eV 
door to door without a chaperon, would help disci 

I am a monitor. One particular day when I was on duty, I had to ask some- 
on i female history teacher coming up behind 
e to watch his step. There wa : d swore. The teacher 


this boy. He turned around, passed à snaPry remark, and 
didn’t do a thing. The very next day something very similar happened by one 


of the inki d the same teacher was present. I feel that if 
ge ere ap silent partner, would approach the student 


teachers, instead of playing the 
and do something aont i thera would be one of our smaller problems on the 
way to its solution. 
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Student courts to try offenders and determine punishments 
are said to work well in some high schools. They are, however, 
open to objection. The courts tend to inflict oversevere penal- 
ties on ‘us others” but to condone the offenses of a popular 
student who is setting a bad example. And there are frequent 
cases in which the principal has to reverse the court, either 
because it has been too severe or because the offense has been 
too flagrant and serious to be left to trial by the students. Once 
a court has released a ‘big shot” or been overruled by the 
principal, it loses all effectiveness. 

If your students propose either monitors or courts, go along 
with them. But you should make it very clear that, as in the 
government of a state, agencies of the state will thrive only as 
long as they function fairly and efficiently. You must also help 
the students to see that self-government is a privilege to be 
earned and a responsibility that may be revoked. 

We do not mean that a representative student council is un- 
desirable. A council has proved useful in almost every sec- 
ondary school that has one. The council serves as an advisory 
group to the faculty. It discloses points of friction. It suggests 
improvements and, when needed, changes in rules. It promotes 
and regulates student activities. For example, the council may 
determine the number of extracurricular activities in which 
a student may engage at o 
ization of a Scholarship fund, arrange methods of raising money, 
decide how much of what is raised should be paid out in annual 


Good student 
home room. Home- 
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They see that the discussions will help them to reasoned de- 
cisions about their future mode of life. 

One bright senior writes: ‘There is never any trouble at 
football practice or majorette drill or glee-club rehearsals. 
The Comet staff always works well, too. In each of these cases 
the students are working with a teacher.”’ 


THE COMMUNITY PARENT —TEACHER— 
TEEN-AGER COUNCIL 


Problems of dress, dating, hours for parties, driving auto- 
mobiles, drinking, smoking, homework, and absence from school 
on special occasions are more within the sphere of parental 
control than of school control, but the school is inevitably in- 
volved. And when teen-agers take decisions into their own 
hands, the school is most often the place where they exhibit 
the results. Parents and public expect the school authorities 
to secure student conformance with conventions, even when the 
public generally ignores these same conventions and the parents 
are unable to make their children obey them. Cities, counties, 
and at least one state, Minnesota, have been meeting this 
Situation by the formation of councils made up of parents, 
teachers, and teen-agers. k 

The simplest way to start a council is for the high-school 
principal to appoint a committee of representatives of each 
group. The committee studies what other communities have 


done, how successful they have been, and the methods they have 
set up for the choosing of council members. It is important 
ine what method of 


that each community work hard to determi | 
setting up a council will make it most genuinely representative 


of the different age groups in that particular community: And 
the council, once elected, must be sure that the com of pes 
havior it recommends is the result of sincere agreemen pa 
part of all concerned. If it is not a true consensus, it will no 
work. If it is a consensus, it provides the parents w1 
standards that they can insist upon without any argu 
the truth of the statement thi l 
important, an approved code provides 
selves with a set of standards that help 
an too far under pressure Toa friend 
are to drink and not feel cowar y- ‘ 
A model code, which parents, teachers, ae aces 
Minnesota have worked out togethen Mo eug erat eee 
readil ith wise restric ions. 
that Jy apee a suit the that onenn proue 
return directly home from P less 0 P 


ara N hould not 
been approved by parents, that junior-high students Show 3 
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‘go steady,” that riders share with drivers the responsibility 
for safe driving, that youngsters should understand it is proper 
to decline an alcoholic drink, that there should be no gatherings 
for junior-high students on school nights, and that senior-high 
gatherings should be over by ten o’clock on school nights. 

Every account of community councils we have seen features 
the youngsters’ conservatism in matters of drinking. The great 
majority of teen-agers are emphatic that alcoholic beverages 
should not be served at their parties. There is usually wider 
difference of opinion about smoking and about matters of dress 
and hours. But the gap is never hopeless, and when consensus is 
reached, the school has a sure answer to its critics, young and 
old. 


NEW COURSES 


Thirty years ago, farsighted administrators were discussing 
“the new fifty per cent” among high-school students. They saw 
that the time was at hand when all teen-agers would attend high 
school instead of the old 
as a means of preparing themselves for college. The full enroll- 
ment has come, but high schools are still failing to meet the 
needs of the new type of student. In 1956, a New York State 


though only 40% of the Students in the county schools expect to 
go to college. 


The failure of most hi 
percentages of their stu 


Many high-school principals and 
to meet the needs of the new fifty per cent. That more has not 
been accomplished is due to the typical school board’s fear of 
extra expense and to the conservatism and inertia of the public. 


teachers have worked hard 
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Even when a school offers good non - college - preparatory 
courses that a student wishes to take, his parents may be un- 
willing to accept a counselor’s advice that he give up the col- 
lege course. In their minds, the old-style high-school education 
is a social advantage they want for their children. 

Despite public and official opposition and lack of funds, there 
have been some notable advances. The most common are an 
expansion of vocational courses in both trade schools and high 
schools. These courses prepare qualified students for the 
skilled trades and less able students for the semiskilled 
trades. The business curriculum has been redesigned so as 
to prepare not only girls for secretarial and office work but 
both girls and boys for positions in retail trade. 

Actual work experience is both appealing and valuable to the 
new fifty per cent. Paid in-school employment on the model of 
the very successful Youth Administration Program of the 
thirties is being revived. There are several good part-time 
apprentice-training programs run in cooperation with local in- 
dustries on the model of trade-school apprentice programs and 
England’s continuation schools. Newark, New Jersey, is Con- 
ducting an interesting experiment in a summer work program 


which employs students on 
vacation. Unpaid work experience is gaine 
service program sponsored by the Millbrook (New York) School 
and depicted in the film Beyond the Schoolroom. (This is ob- 
tainable from the Columbia University Press.) : 
Courses in leisure-time activities and extensive but practi- 
cal courses in health education are good preparation for adult 
life. The usual allotment of two hours à week to physical edu- 


ion i i i ts 
cation is absurdly small. More time devoted to learning spor 
a sters’ bodies and give them 


and playing them would build young: 
a ett tt they would use in later life as players an as 
spectators. After all, we live in a civilization where Le e 
sional ball players receive a mini alary higher than the 
maximum for teachers. Mor 
ie te the health of the students thems 
etter to care for their children: 4 
Instruction of high-school students H tee it 


and i i law in most $ i 
alcohol is required by ef menfunctory. inan article, aka 


tics and Other Drugs” (Teacher 

Educati ticut State Board of Education, Vol. 

Filucation Quarterly O55), V ‘i C. Forbes outlines a course 
3 . y 

that might be adapted for t schools. a course 

covers the chemistry and physiological effects of drugs in 

general and a review of human phy 
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and aspirin are discussed, as well as alcohol and narcotics. 
Forbes shows how taking up the chemistry and physiolcgical 
effects of common drugs like aspirin and nicotine makes pos- 
sible a matter-of-fact approach to alcohol and narcotics. The 
student who learns facts in a common-sense way is not inclined 
to experiment with dangerous drugs just for a thrill or to abuse 
the socially accepted drugs. Similar instruction is offered in 
Grades VII-XII in Vancouver, British Columbia, as a part of 
the normal health and development course. 

Courses in human relations and Psychology have an important 
place in the new high-school curriculum, They serve the needs 
both of the new fifty per cent and of those who expect to go to 
college. The usual homemaking course is a step in the right 
direction, but it does not go far enough. Teen-agers are in- 
tensely interested in improving their relations with their con- 
temporaries and eagerly extend their search for knowledge to 
all aspects of family living. Sex education is a necessity. So 
also is education in courtship and in married life. If our high 
schools gave good courses along these lines, the vicious circle 
of unhappy marriages that produce maladjusted children who in 
turn Contract unhappy marriages might be broken. 

Driver-training courses are perhaps the most widely offered 
the old-style curriculum. They 


public will soon realize that all high-school programs should be 
designed to train Students to live better. 


ministrators should try to arr 
a disorderly pupil is carefully studied in an attempt to find out 
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why he is disorderly and to determine his abilities and dis- 
cover his interests. A youngster who can be guided to adopt a 
realistic goal and to see how his school program will help him 
achieve it is a sure candidate for reform. 

High-school students frequently complain that some of their 
teachers are so out of tune with adolescents that they are bound 
to have disciplinary trouble. One girl writes: “I don’t want to 
be a teacher. I am not old and gray enough.’’ A boy says: ‘Dur- 
ing the past four years we have been subjected to a wide va- 
riety of teachers: fat, small, tall, funny, stimulating, and some- 
times dull.” The administrator should be aware that, valuable 
as knowledge of a subject and enthusiasm for it are, knowledge 
of youngsters is even more important. The high-school teacher 
is still an integral part of the college-preparatory tradition. He 
has shown a strange reluctance to adapt his teaching and his 
methods to the noncollege type of student, even when such stu- 
dents make up the majority of his classes. He does not realize 
that the proper study of the teacher is the student. Administra- 
tors have the obligation to arrange in-service training for their 
staffs, training of a caliber that will convince the most 


academic-minded of teachers that there are sciences of educa- 
be both interesting and 


tion and psychology and that these can 
practical. There is a great deal of truth in the remark of one 
senior: ‘Psychology, in my estimation, iS more important toa 
teacher’s background than anything else. I think the lack of 
this in high-school teachers has caused the students’ feeling 
of disrespect toward the teachers.” 

When high schools were smaller and more nearly homo- 
geneous, a close relationship existed between students and 
teachers. In those days there was most often but one teacher 
for each subject. He taught the same students for four years 
and got to know them very well. The day of the small, intimas 
school is past forever. There is little prospect of any marke 
reduction in the number of pupils that each high-school teacher 


isi llments 
arè i . On the contrary, rising enrollmer 
yae chers may force the substitution 


R ea fed 
and a diminishing supply of te cae dhifting sat emphasis from 
teachin arning may n ther bad. But it wi 
ented weil ae Ba ail and enjoyable and rewarding ek 
profession. As a partial counter, schools should be organize 
so that the same teacher retains the same group of students 
in ie ‘Home room. and, 50 tar a7 possible, in his a 
throughout their years in high school. Three or tour N o 
association would mean that students and teachers could learn 
to know each other well and would give the student a guide on 
whom he could depend until he achieved independence. 
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POINTS TO REMEMBER 


Teen-agers are not as bad as their elders are wont to think. 
If you like them, they will like and respect you. 

The drive for independence is nature’s way of preparing the 
teen-ager for the independence he must so soon assume. 

The teens are the age of decision. Teen-agers need exper- 
ience in making responsible decisions, but they need guidance, 
too. 

While the teen-ager is breaking away from his parents, he 
tends to seek the support of another adult. If he turns to you, the 
standards you insist upon and the example you set may de- 
termine the pattern he will follow in later life. 

Reasoning is more potent than punishment in correcting teen- 
age misbehavior. The appeal of reason is the appeal of maturity. 

Prevention of disorder requires that you understand its 
causes and be alert in exercising control. More important, you 
must channel the teen-ager’s drive for independence into ac- 
tivities which he is responsible for planning and carrying out. 

Student participation in school government is most effective 
when it springs from the belief of all students that certain 
rules are necessary and certain forms of behavior undesirable. 
When the students are convinced that something should or should 
a? done, they welcome faculty support in attaining their 
goals. 

Teen-agers, despite all their tendencies to flock, are indi- 
viduals. You must plan to accommodate both what you teach and 
the way you teach it to the individual’s interests and abilities. 


Books and Pamphlets to Read 


Adolescence and You! 
H. Landis. Second edi 
York, 1952. 


mete ht School Discipline in American Society, The Bulletin of 
e Nation Ssociation of Secondary-School Princi 1. 
40, No. 216, January, 1956. ` Kas Yo 


Youth -— The Years from Ten to Sixteen, by A ll 
Frances L, Ilg, and Louise B. 2 by Arnold Gesell, 


Ames. Ha 
York, 1956. rper & Brothers, New 


th_— The Process of Maturing, by Paul 
tion, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 


Topics for Study and Research 
The academic potential of high-school students with dull- 
normal and low-average intelligence. 
The newspaper and magazine readin 
effect on their attitudes and behavior. 


g of adolescents and its 
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A comparison of the behavior records and backgrounds of 
drop-outs with those of graduates matched as to intelligence. 
Is a pattern evident that would serve as a basis for prognosis? 


School and Community Projects 


A truly representative student government. 

A parent—teacher—teen-ager community council. 

A curriculum designed to meet the needs of the students who 
expect to enter factories or the service trades as soon as they 


legally can. 


PTA Meeting 


Films: Adolescent Development (five films: The Meaning of 


Adolescence, Physical Aspects of Puberty, The Age of Turmoil, 
Social-Sex Attitudes in Adolescence, and Meeting the Needs of 


Adolescents). McGraw Hill Book Company, Text-Film Depart- 
ment, 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Topic: The unruly teens. 


XI 
Discipline for Maturity: 


The Teacher’s Role in Mental Hygiene 


Seth, age 7, Grade II, is the youngest of three children. The oldest, a girl, 
died a few years ago, the middle, a boy, is in the “í Children’s Institute,’’ and 


“I love Miss Dove.” Looks like we’re a couple still in love but just don’t get 


—A teacher. 


Ted, age 9, Grade TV, IQ 119, is the son of an engineer who travels a great 
deal. He’s what I call a “cloud rider.” But when he’s not daydreaming, he is 
very aggressive. He steals something practically every day—anything, from 
paper clips to money—but drops what he’s taken on the playground where it 


» who, according to the mother, said all 
Ted needed was loads of love and attention. 


parents, though not Poor, cannot afford the fee. is’ 
disturbed’”’ and “given to infantile behavi 
be less disturbing than the junior high. 


ask of him. He’s very 
bright, but a request, no matter how gentle, may bring an outburst. 


—A teacher. 

Mental illness and personal maladjustment are paramount 
human problems, and you as a teacher have a vital role in their 
solution. Earlier chapters have dealt with the common causes 


152 


g 
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of maladjustment as it is evident in disorderly behavior in the 
clasgroom. Here we are concerned with the pitiful fate of the 
disorderly pupil if he does not find help in overcoming his dif- 
ficulties. 


DEFINITIONS 


Mental illness may be defined as impairment of the mind toa 
degree that interferes with the individual’s ability to manage 
his own affairs and to perform his duties in a manner accept- 
able to society. Mental illness takes various forms, some more 
serious than others. The person who suffers from unwarranted 
anxiety, depression, false fears, and psychosomatic illnesses 
is not mentally well, though he may be able to hold a job and 
live with his family. Anxiety or depression or any emotional 
state may be exaggerated to the point where it excludes normal 
human activities. Schizophrenia (characterized by hallucina- 
tions, the so-called ‘split personality’’) and paranoia (charac- 
terized by delusions of persecution) are two common types of 
mental illness. Schizophrenia tends to appear early in life. 
Some psychiatrists think that there is no essential difference 
between schizophrenia and paranoia, or indeed between any 
forms of mental illness. The practical problem is to judge when 
a person is so seriously affected that his welfare and the wel- 
fare of the public require his hospitalization. ; 

Maladjustment is a term that is rather loosely used. It ims 
plies inability to adapt oneself to the circumstances of one’s 
life. Dr. Ian Skottowe (Clinical Psychiatry, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1954 speaks of the maladjusted child as 
one who, though he has no formal mental illness, ‘‘has some 


difficulty of social or interpersonal adaptation”? evident in be- 
havior problems (such as truancy, lying). disturbances of per- 
s or aggressiveness), habit 


sonality (such as excessive shynes r 
disorders (such as nail biting, tics), and nocturnal disturbances 
(such as enuresis). Adults who are criminals, perverts, unhap- 
pily married, or unhappily employed might be called malad- 


justed. s ia 
Mental health, according to the National Association for 


Mental Health, 


is far more than merely the absence of mental illness. Mental health is some- 
thing all of us want for ourselves, whether we know it by name or not. When 
we speak of happiness, or peace of mind, or enjoyment, or satisfaction, we are 

4 1 health has to do with everybody’s 


usually thinking about mental health. Menta. 3 od 
daily lite. Tt EA the over-all way that people get along—in their families, 


at school, on the job, at play, with their associates, in their communities. It 
, 5 


i i i bition, ideals. 
i ch person harmonizes his desires, aml 5 X 
mai A n a 2 order to meet the demands of life as he has to 


i i ience in 
rey Tue aoe oi (1) how you feel about yourself; (2) how you feel 
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H demands of life. There is 
about other people; (3) how you are able to meet the 
no line that neatly divides the mentally healthy from the unhealthy. There are 
many different degrees of mental health. No one characteristic by itself can 
be taken as evidence of good mental health, nor the lack of any one as evidence 
of mental illness. And nobody has all the traits of good mental health all of 
the time. 


We may define mental health concisely as the ability to adjust 
satisfactorily to the various strains we meet in life. and mental 
hygiene as the means we take to assure this adjustment. 


THE CAUSES OF MENTAL ILLNESS 


Though everyone is liable to mental illness or to some de- 
gree of maladjustment. some people are able to resist condi- 
tions that overcome others. One theory is that susceptibility is 
a matter of blood chemistry. Certainly a constitutional factor 
cannot be ruled out. But equally certain is the fact that resist- 
ance can be increased by the practice of good mental hygiene. 
The first step in this is to understand as much as possible 
about the conditions that contribute to maladjustment. Briefly. 
these are physical defects (resulting from disease. injury. es- 
pecially brain injury, and malnutrition) and sudden, severe. 
or prolonged emotional and psychological strains. (See Ian 
Skottowe. op. cit.) 

There is general agreement that the early years of the 
child’s life are of the utmost importance, for good or ill, in 
mental health. The same influences that tend to cause chronic 
misbehavior in a child are those that contribute to mental ill- 
ness and maladjustment—-indeed, chronic misbehavior is a 
form of maladjustment. A child who lacks parental love and 
care and feels insecure about his home is particularly vulner- 
able. And he is most particularly vulnerable if he lacks love 
when he is very young and if he continues to suffer from inse- 
curity for a period of years. If he is not wisely handled when he 
reaches school. if he is constantly scolded or punished. if he is 
asked to do work beyond his Capacity, if he is excluded from the 
activities of the other children, his feelings of being unloved 
and of insecurity are increased and prolonged. The school. 
which can be an instrument of rescue, may instead damage a 
child severely. 


STATISTICS ON MENTAL ILLNESS 


Perhaps you will never have a 
ously disturbed as Upton, whose c 
chapter. But if maladjustment and 
velop at the present rate. an ave 


Pupil in class who is as seri- 
ase is cited at the head of this 
mental illness continue to de- 
rage of three out of any class 
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of thirty pupils will become seriously maladjusted in later life, 
T one or more of these will have to be hospitalized for mental 
illness. 

At present. half of all the hospital beds in the United States 
are occupied by patients who are mentally ill. There are three- 
quarters of a million of these patients—more than the com- 
bined total of those suffering from polio. cancer. heart disease. 
and tuberculosis. Of the 750.000. 375,000 suffer from schizo- 
phrenia. In addition to those who are confined to hospitals, 
there were. in 1956, 2.500.000 men, women, and children who 
were being treated in clinics. psychiatrists’ offices, or as hos- 
pital out-patients for some form of mental illness. It is esti- 
mated that, all told, at least 10,000,000 Americans, 1 in 16 
of us, are now suffering from some form of mental disorder, 
and that 10% of the children in our schools are emotionally dis- 


turbed to the point where they need professional help. 
Grave as the situation is, there are gleams of hope. About 


45% of the patients admitted to state hospitals for the mentally 
ill are discharged as cured or improved. In some institutions, 
from 65% to 80% of the first admissions are discharged within a 
year. Of those suffering from schizophrenia, which used to be 
thought incurable, 55% to 60% now recover or improve. Though 
1956 was a record year for first admissions to mental hos- 
pitals, the number of mental patients who were hospitalized at 
the end of the year was 7,000 below the number for the pre- 
vious year. This is the first decline in number since nationwide 
Statistics have been kept. Our knowledge of care and treatment 
has advanced on a broad front, and research with new drugs 
promises great gains. 


One development of special interest to teachers is the in- 


crease in the number of hospitals designed and staffed for the 
care and treatment of emotionally disturbed children. Pioneer 
work has been done in the Children’s Psychiatric Unit at the 
University of Michigan Hospital, and many states now have or 
soon will have similar units. 


THE TEACHER’S ROLE IN MENTAL HYG 


e role to play in the mental hy- 
identify children who are sub- 
d institute measures to correct 


IENE 


_As a teacher you have a doubl 
giene of your pupils. You can 


jected to adverse influences an s í 
these before they are so prolonged as to overstrain the child. 


And you can build good mental health in your pupils so that they 
will be better able to withstand or recover from the inevitable 
strains of life. Because you associate with the child day after 
day, you know when he is in danger and can work constructively 
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i i ini in child psy- 
with him. Moreover, because of your training in c 
chology and child development, you have the technical knowl- 
edge to help him or, when necessary, to secure other help for 
him. 


THE SYMPTOMS OF MALADJUSTMENT 


You may not find it easy to decide when a pupil’s behavior is 
a symptom of maladjustment. Most children will at one time or 
another fail to meet some of the demands of life in the class- 
room. They will be overaggressive and overactive, or they will 
withdraw from the activities of the other boys and girls. Oc- 
casional ‘‘abnormal’’ behavior may be due to some temporary 
Strain or it may actually represent an attempt at learning how 
to adjust to a Situation, for example, by angry retaliation to 
teasing. 

Four criteria are useful in judging the seriousness of a 
child’s behavior. Is the behavior unusual for one of his age? 
Does it occur with unusual frequency? Is it unusual in its in- 
tensity? Is it unusual in its duration? Take temper as an ex- 
ample. Many kindergarten children will have temper tantrums, 
and at this age tantrums are not necessarily a bad sign unless 
they occur with unusual frequency, reach unusual intensity, and 
last unusually long. A 7-year-old may have an occasional tan- 


trum, but by that age frequent tantrums are not to be expected. 
In a high-school youngster, a real tantrum is definitely unusual. 

The misbehavior of the typical chronic offender often consti- 
tutes a symptom of maladjustment according to all four of the 
criteria of unusualness. It may be relatively immature, and it 
may be frequent and intense and continue for years. 

Maladjustment may show itself in unusually frequent, severe, 
or prolonged fears, worry, forgetfulness, timidity, daydream- 
ing, imaginative lying, Stealing, trembling, twitching, blinking, 
insomnia, oversleeping, leth 


) pil argy, jealousy, cruelty, aggressive- 
ness, physical activity, and truancy. To these should be added 


any continuing physical disturbance for which there is no phys- 


ical cause; for example, obesity, failure to gain weight, vomit- 
ing, enuresis, fatigue, headaches, and bad posture. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Excessive withdrawal is more alarming from the point of 
view of mental health than is the disorderly overaggressiveness 
of the typical chronic offender, Daydreaming, timidity, and shy- 
ad. Imaginative boys and girls 
own thoughts and to dream out 
who withdraws from a group to 


profit from time to think their 
their own ideas, The youngster 
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read may do so just because he finds reading a lot more fun and 
a let more stimulating than the conversation of his contempo- 
raries. Generally speaking, you only need to encourage such 
youngsters to share the activities of their classmates. But with- 
drawal is a serious symptom in the case of the boy or girl who 
lives with other children but is always apart from them, who 
ignores advances, and who daydreams through a lively class 
discussion. 

Investigators studying schizophrenic patients have found that 
teachers who had them in class but a few years before often 
fail to remember them. Sometimes they fail even to recognize 
an individual from his picture, and refuse to believe they could 
have known him. When the teachers do remember someone of 
this type, they describe him in phrases like, “He was a boy 
you couldn’t reach,’’ ‘‘He was quiet, polite, and bored,” ‘‘He 
was just there. He didn’t do his work, he just sat and day- 
dreamed.’’ 

Sometimes a pupil will be with 
gressive the next. Such periodic swi 
treme to another are also a bad sign. 
who was being referred to a psychiatric clinic, a teacher 
writes: “He tends to fall off into a dream world, It’s as though 
he were lost in a personal fog. When I call his name, he has 
difficulty in struggling back and picking up contact with what is 
going on. But on some days, especially on the playground, he 
will push, punch, and knock down girls. He seems deliberate in 
his attacks on them, to be acting out of spite. But even on these ; 
days he is most often quiet in the classroom---not a discipline 
problem.”’ ; 

That withdrawing children do not participate actively in the 
work of the class and are not discipline problems probably ex- 
plains why teachers so often fail to notice and remember them. 
But if you are aware of withdrawal as a symptom of maladjust- 
ment and of potential mental illness, you will be as eager to 
give the quiet child personal attention as you are to take the 
time necessary to help his more obstreperous classmate. i 

You must move slowly and carefully in your attempts to in- 
duce the quiet youngster to take a more active part in work and 
play with other children. If you suddenly push him into the 


limelight, he may suffer so acutely that he will immediately 
withdraw still further into himself. Include him in small groups, 


Ask him questions that you are sure he can answer, and that 
can be answered briefly. Give him inconspicuous roles in 
plays, When he does a good piece of work, mention the fact, but 
group his name with the names of others whom you are prais- 
ing. If he shows signs of coming out of his shell, increase your 


drawn one day and overag- 
ngs in mood from one ex- 
In a case history of a boy 
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demands on him gradually and let him have some intervals 
when you leave participation to his own initiative. If over a 
period of time his tendency to withdraw does not decrease, do 
your best to arrange to have the child given an individual psy- 
chological examination, preferably at a child-guidance clinic 
that has a psychiatrist on its staff. 

One teacher writes: 


Nancy was one of the shyest children I’ve ever seen in all my years of 
teaching the sixth grade. At the beginning of the year she never took any part 
in class. If I spoke to her, she ‘‘froze”’ like a frightened rabbit. I investigated 
and found that her mother had recently been committed to the state hospital 
for the mentally ill, The school doctor examined Nancy and said that he feared 
she might be a case of incipient schizophrenia. He arranged to have her 
treated at the city mental-hygiene clinic. The psychiatric social worker from 
the clinic helped me make plans to bolster Nancy’s self-confidence little by 
little. Throughout the winter, Nancy went to the clinic regularly. By the fol- 
lowing May, she was a different child. The change had been so gradual that I 
was not really aware of it until one day on the playground I heard the teacher 
she had had the previous year say with surprise, ‘‘Why, there is Nancy, play- 
ing kick-ball with the gang. Why, she’s just like the others.” 


A SUMMARY OF CONSTRUCTIVE ACTIONS 


As you plan concentrated effort 


p to help a pupil whom you con- 
sider maladjusted, 


you will want to have in mind the procedures 
you can ethically carry out by yourself or with the aid of the 
ordinary resources of your school. Here is a brief summary of 
recommendations from the previous cha 


e pters. 
Establish rapport. The pupil should feel that you are a friend 
to whom he can talk freely and upo; 


c n whom he can depend in 
time of trouble and all the time. Since he may take you as a 
model, set a good example. 
Compile a case history. Information about a pupil’s back- 
prong: ee mure to the causes of his difficulties. Informa- 
on about his abilities, interests. i i 
Satake ) : and plans is your guide to 


Supply all emotional 
shotgun attack, you m 
you would never be abl 


needs in full measure. If you employ the 
ay conquer a maladjustment whose cause 
e to discover. 

Inspire worthy goals. A 


goal that is important to the individ- 
ual leads him to try to do hisbest and, by centering his thoughts 
and actions on a definite objective, 


integrates his ity. 

A famous psychiatrist always begins his eal E 
the patient, ‘‘Why do you want to get well?” 

Enlist the cooperation of the class. 

particularly needs to feel that he is a 


you approach his peers wisely, they thi 


The maladjusted child 
member of the group. If 
nk of many ways to help 
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him. And in the process they will learn a valuable lesson in 
human relations. 

Consider physical needs and handicaps. There is always a 
possibility that some illness, injury, or defect is causing or 
complicating maladjustment. Read the health records, secure a 
thorough physical examination for the pupil, and get the advice 
and the help of the nurse and doctor. 

Adjust the curriculum and methods of instruction to the abil- 
ities and interests of the individual. One frequent and serious 
aggravation of maladjustment is the frustration from which the 
scholastic misfit suffers when he is asked to do academic work 
in which he is sure to fail. On the other hand, do not forget that 
the very bright pupil who is not challenged to use his abilities 
to the full may deteriorate into a lazy daydreamer. 

Work with parents. The home remains the major influence on 
the adjustment and behavior of the child. Your professional 
training qualifies you to advise parents about matters of child 
development, including children’s emotional needs, and about 
discipline. ` 

Work with community and public agencies devoted to the care 
and supervision of children. Social agencies, clinics, the courts, 
the police, and recreation agencies offer services that are not 
usually available from within the school system. Children and 
their parents often need expert help, which you are not qualified 


to give. 
HELP FROM PSYCHOLOGISTS AND PSYCHIATRISTS 


you could have the help of an 
maladjusted pupil. Unfor- 


You will frequently wish that 


expert when you are working with a i 
tunately, there is a great shortage of both psychologists and 


Psychiatrists in the United States. It has been estimated that 
there is employment available for 15,000 school psychologists 
and that only a few hundred are actually employed. The number 
of psychiatrists is not keeping pace with the increase in popu- 
lation. Psychiatrists in practice are mainly employed in hos- 
pitals for the mentally ill or in private practice in large cities. 
Practically no public school has a full-time psychiatrist on its 
staff. In some states, there are no psychiatrists who specialize 
in the treatment of children. : 

If you work in a school that does not have a well-established 
system for referring pupils for psychological and psychiatric 
examinations, try to discover what resources are available in 
your neighborhood and state. The school doctor and your own 
family doctor will have had experience in certifying mental pa- 
tients for admission to hospitals and may be able to give you 
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the names and addresses of psychiatrists and of child-guidance 
clinics. Your state department of education or the state depart- 
ment of health may publish a list. The National Association for 
Mental Health (10 Columbus Circle, New York 19, N.Y.) and 
your state association for mental health stand ready to help. 
But someone who is convinced of the urgency of securing 
proper care for maladjusted children must take the initiative. 

If you are able to secure psychological or psychiatric serv- 
ice for a pupil, it is important that you know what to expect. 
Experience shows that teachers and parents who refer a child 
to a clinic expect an immediate disappearance of the difficulty. 
They forget that the causes of the trouble have probably been 
operating for a long time and are now deep seated, and that any 
change for the better will probably be slow and there may be 
setbacks from time to time. 

Psychology, broadly defined, is the science of behavior. The 
fully qualified psychologist holds the Ph.D. or Ed.D. degree and 
has served an internship in a specialty, such as school psychol- 
ogy, guidance, or clinical psychology. With less preparation, a 


person can work in the field of psychology as a psychometrician 
or a psychological assistant. 


The psychologist is able to 


: give you a good estimate of a 
pupil’s intellectual level, 


i of his various abilities, and of his 
achievement. He may corroborate your judgment, or he may 
discover that part of the pupil’s trouble is due to the fact that 
he is less—or more-—able than you had thought when you were 
determining what demands to make upon him. The psychologist 
can also tell you whether or not the pupil is working up to his 
ability, and even when he is overworking in the attempt to attain 
a goal that is beyond his native power. The psychologist, by de- 
termining a pupil’s ability and achievement, can make recom- 
mendations regarding grade placement, and particularly re- 
garding the desirability of moving a pupil ahead. He may use 
Special techniques to explore a pupil’s interests and discover 
some with which you can coordinate schoolwork and thus im- 
prove motivation. The psychologist’s study of the special abili- 
ties and disabilities of older boys and girls enables him to 
suggest desirable educational and vocational plans for them. He 


y le u some practical suggestions 
for handling a pupil in the classroom. If he has the clinical 


knowledge and experience necessary, he may be able to give 


you an insight into the pupil’s personal problems so that you 


will understand why he behaves as he does and what he most 
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needs from you, from his studies, and from his classmates. 
The qualified psychologist may also work directly with indi- 
vidual pupils to help them solve their problems, personal, 
educational, and vocational. i i 

A psychiatrist is a doctor of medicine who specializes in 
the treatment of people who are maladjusted and mentally ill. 
The psychiatrist’s training gives him a special knowledge of 
the basic causes of personality difficulties and of means of dis- 
covering and correcting them. He can help you understand a pu- 
pil’s behavior and needs. However, he will probably be most 
concerned in working directly with the pupil and the pupil’s 
parents. If the psychiatrist works at a clinic. the clinic’s staff 
will probably include a psychiatric social worker, who will con- 
fer with you and with the pupil’s parents and see that plans for 
helping the child are coordinated. 

In some schools a psychiatrist works as a consultant to the 
teachers rather than directly with individual pupils. Dr. I. N. 
Berlin has described his experience in this capacity (Mental 
Hygiene, Vol, XL, No. 2, April, 1956). He found that the best 
method was to have the teacher, the principal, and the school 
nurse gather all possible information on the family history and 
early life of the child. This information helped create an un- 
derstanding of the child’s behavior and the origins of his diffi- 
culties in his preschool experiences. Often the sympathy and 
understanding that the teacher acquired was immediately help- 
ful to the child. In discussing seriously disturbed children, the 
psychiatrist illustrated from his own experience the fact that 
treatment is necessarily difficult, that it usually takes a long 


time to see any appreciable change in the child even when work 


is carried on with the parents at the same time. and that some- 


times the best efforts of a team a 


psychiatrist pointed out that a difficult child often made him 
hen he permitted himself 


feel angry and frustrated, but that wl 
these feelings and discussed them with others, he felt more at 


ease with himself and the child. The teachers were relieved to 
* need to love all their pupils.” 


accepted their own feelings they 
t disturbed children want ‘fan 


could accept the child’s, and tha t 
e verbal expression of 


adult who can understand and tolerate th 
d will prevent, or at least halt, 


hostile feelings but who can an : 
the impulsive, aggressive behavior.’’? Thus encouraged, the 
teachers became increasingly firm ‘and consistent, and ‘they 


felt better, the children felt better. and [there was] more learn- 
ing in a more agreeable class atmosphere.’’ Dr. Berlin became 
Convinced that, ‘if I could be of some help in reducing the anx- 
iety, tensions, and self-doubts of teachers and administrators, 
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they could do their jobs better. I slowly learned that little, if 
any, direct advice on the handling of a problem was necessary 
or helpful. I found that I could not advise a teacher on how to 
teach better. I could only reduce her tensions which served as 
obstacles to her teaching... .’’ 

Dr. Jack R. Ewalt, Commissioner of the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Mental Health, has described how psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and other professional personnel improve com- 
munity mental health by working with parents and teachers (in 
School Psychologists at Mid-Century, edited by Norma E. 
Cutts, The American Psychological Association, Washington, 
1955). The goal is to develop a “feeling for, and skill in hand- 
ling, the emotional interplay between children, between chil- 
dren and teachers, and among the school faculty. As mothers 
learn these things through discussing the problems of their own 
child, as teachers learn through handling the problems of their 
students, there is gradually built into the community a general 
use of mental-health principles that are a part of daily living.’’ 


THE TEACHER’S OWN MENTAL HEALTH 


Your own mental health and adjustment are major factors in 
the mental health and a 


4 djustment of your pupils. And, as we 
have tried to make clear, good mental healthis not a mysterious 
state of being that one achieves—or fails to achieve—auto- 


ommends that you see ae ee Dent te ene 
calmly and readily as 
other specialist. 
4. Seek friends you enjoy, an 
your friends more than halfway 
5. Do things for peo 
duty or charity, but 


d maintain the friendships. Meet 


ple who need assistance —not just out of 
because you want to give them help and 
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pleasure. Try to help and please others when you are most dis- 
turbed yourself. 

6. Enjoy the beauty and humor that come your way, and, if 
you do not see them. keep searching for them. 

7. Exercise your sense of humor by laughing with your 
friends and at yourself. 

8. Cultivate some activity in addition to your job that you like 
and can do well, to be sure that you have your share of success. 

9. Develop the ability to rely on yourself to make decisions 
after reasonable consideration and to assume responsibility 
that is rightly yours. 

10. Face reality squarely and courageously. Work out the 


best solution you can find to your problems. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 


s Number One health problem. 
the opportunity to play an 
tal illness and so in the 


Mental health is the world’ 
Your work as a teacher gives you 
important role in the prevention of men s 
future welfare and happiness of many of your pupils. i 
Any behavior that is unusual for a child of a given age or is 
unusually frequent, intense, Or prolonged may bea symptom o% 
maladjustment. Be particularly alert to discover ne quie i 
withdrawing child who never calls attention to himself. Unusua! 


quietness is an unfavorable symptom. 
When you have a maladjusted pupil, consider carefully ai 2 
possible ways in which you might help him, and employ as y 


of these as you can ! 
7 , and 
Know the resources of your school system. community, 


state for helping maladjusted children. Be quick to call on 
whatever expert assistance you can comman i x j 

Practice the three R’s of mental hygiene. Reor aou erm 
tine, and Rest, and don’t forget the three S’s, Self-e : 


Success, and Security. 


Books and Pamphlets to Read l 

Emotional Adjustment—-A Key to Good Citizenship. Detroit 

Public Schools and Wayne University, ayne University 4 
D F 

‘Fostering | in Our Schools. Association for Su- 


_ Fostering Mental Health i f 
pervision and Curriculum Adjustment, National Education As- 


Sociation, Washington, 1950. f 
It Takes All Kinds, By Paul Yaffee. Metropolitan School Study 

Council, New York, 1955. 
Mental Health in Education. 

Holt and Company, Inc., New York, 


by Henry Clay Lindgren. Henry 
1954. 
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Topics for Study and Research 


Detailed studies of the school behavior of individual$ who 
have become mentally ill. Because relatively few maladjusted 
people enter mental hospitals before they are 20 years old, 
much of our knowledge of their school behavior is based on ad- 
mittedly vague memories. If cumulative records were pre- 
served for ten or more years, they might yield information that 


would assist teachers in recognizing the early symptoms of 
maladjustment. 


School and Community Projects 


School and community child-guidance services: psychologi- 
cal, psychiatric, and social. 
A local branch of the National Association for Mental Health. 


PTA Meeting 
E 


Films: Mental Illness. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wil- 
mette, Ill. Shyness. McGraw-Hill Book Company. Text-Film 
Department, 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N, Y. 

Topic: The prevention of mental illness, _ 
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homework, 22, 139, 145-46 
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ignoring, 101 

Ng, Frances L., 89, 90 
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inattention, 117 
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of, 38-39, 46-47, 100-101 
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ee 
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narcotics, 115, 117, 147 
National Association for Mental 
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and delinquency, 115 
satisfied by parents, 43 
satisfied by punishment, 28 
satisfied by teacher, 5, 42-44, 
158 
teacher’s, 9 
unsatisfied, 4, 82 
see also love; 
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needs, physical, 42- 44, 159 
neighborhood, 4, 83 
see also home 
nervous system, defective, 51 
new experiences, need for, 43 
New York City, 3, 117, 136 
Newark, N.J., 147 
nurse: school, 46, 54, 55, 61, 
84 
visiting, 61 
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obscenity, 117, 118, 131 

office, see sending to principal 
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see also responsibility 


24, 


sarcasm, 18, 65 
scarlet fever, 51 
schizophrenia, 51, 153, 155, 157 
schoolwork, poor, 64-78, 117, 
131, 137 
scolding, 19, 29, 33, 101 
seating of pupils, 11, 32, 41-42 
security, need for, 4, 43, 58-59, 
105, 106, 121 
see also insecurity; needs, 
emotional 
segregation, 115 
self-confidence, 
self-discipline, 
45 
sending to principal, 31, 42 
sex education, 148 
sexual misconduct, 82, 113-15, 
117, 126, 131, 132 
shaming, 28-29, 65 
5, 82, 153, 156-58 


shyness, 65, 
sibling rivalry, 81, 82, 97, 105 


simple control, 2, 18 
skipping, 70-72 
Skottowe, Ian, 153, 154 
sleeping sickness, 51 
slow learner, 64-78 
slowness, see intelligence 
smoking, 131, 132, 135, 145-46 
social worker: cooperation with, 
84, 93-94 
and delinquents, 113, 119-20, 
123, 124, 126 


teacher’s, 10 
21-24, 138, 142- 
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and foster parents, 108 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, 61 
special class: for handicapped, 
57, 124-25 
for maladjusted, 124-25 
for slow learners, 71-72 
specialists, cooperation with, 60 
speech defects, 52, 57 
Spock, Benjamin, 61, 89 
spoiling, 82, 96 
stature, 52, 53 
stealing, 85, 82, 117, 118, 126, 
131 
strain, emotional, 41, 47, 95- 96, 
138 
see also needs, emotional 
Strang, Ruth, 75 
strictness, 13-14, 18, 59, 141 
stubbornness, 117 
student government, 23- 24, 142- 
45 
study groups, of parents, 61, 90- 
91 
substitute teacher, 7 
suspension, 33-34, 93 


Taba, Hilda, 27 


wee Permitting, 21, 82-83, 

tardiness, 131 

Teacher Opinion on Pupil 
Behavior, 1955-56, 15, 80, 
131 

teachers, inexperienced, 6, 8, 10, 
12-14 


TEACHING THE DISORDERLY PUPIL 


teachers’ meetings, 7-8 

teeth, carious, 52 

television, 115 ? 

temper, 57, 156 

temperature, room, 10, 17 

tension, release of, al, 47, 95- 
96, 138 

see also needs, nia 

tests, standardized, 66-68 

therapy, group, 61, 90-91, 126- 
27 


Thomas, W. I., , 43, 112, 115 
threats, 29 
tonsils, 52 


truancy, 117, 118, 126, 131, 153 


Vancouver, B.C., 148 

vandalism, 117 

varicocele, 51 

ventilation, room, 10, 17 

vision, defective, 11, 39, 52, 57, 
60 

visit, teacher’s, to home, 84-88, 
93, 124 

visiting other schools, 8 

voice, tone of teacher’s, 17, 18 


warning, 29 


Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence 
Test, 121 


withdrawal, 65, 82, 153, 156-58 


Your Child from 1 to 6, 89 


Your Child from 6 to T2, 89 


Zeitlin, Herbert, 131 
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